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| “with Indignation or Contempt” the epi- 
Phoenix and the Turtle’... 459 | taph on Cowley: 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two ‘cloth binding cases, or 
$1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


JS our last number for a year, it has often 
been usual to print an epitaph or two. 
Not that epitaphs have been restricted to that 
last number; indeed, judging by the General 
Indexes, nearly all the examples in Britain 
which have anything specially moving or 
curious about them must now have been 
(fered to our readers. Perhaps this year 
some eighteenth-century ideas concerning the 
proper composition of an epitaph may prove 
interesting. They are taken from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December, 1740—‘ An 
Essay on Epitaphs.’ The word “ epitaph,” 
the writer begins by affirming, though it may 
mean any inscription whatsoever upon a 
tomb, signifies in the general acceptation one 
“engraven in Honour of the Person de- 
ceased.”’ This is done to incite others to imi- 
tate his virtues, and therefore those epitaphs 
are the most perfect which set virtues’in the 
strongest light. If the person commemorated 
is great enough and famous enough his mere 
name is, for this purpose, sufficient ; but such 
names are ‘few. In most cases, after some 
time has passed, they would require an inter- 
ved as does the pompous epitaph for Picus 
irandola. 
Hic situs est Picus Mirandola cetera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes. 
Next in dignity to the bare name comes a 
ort, simple, unadorned ‘“‘character,’’ for 
which the example suggested is: ‘‘ Isaacus 
Newtonus, Naturae Legibus investigatis, hic 
quiescit.’’ 
Coming now to the epitaph on the ordinary 
rson, the writer observes first that it should 
conformable both to the solemnity of the 
_ where it is to be exhibited, and to the 
h 


aith in which the place is consecrated. So 
he deems unsuitable all imitations of Roman 
inscriptions or expression of ideas more or 
less pagan, and declares that he always reads 


Aurea dum late volitant tua Scripta per 
Orbem 

Et fama eternum vivis, divine Poeta, 

Hic placida jaceas requie, custodiat urnam 

Cana Fides, vigilentque perenni Lampade 
Musae! 

Sit sacer ille locus, nec quis temerarius ausit 

Sacyilega turbare manu venerabile bustum, 

Intacti maneant, maneant per saecula dulces 

Cowleii cineres, serventque immobile Saxum. ~ 


Naturally the erection of statues of pagan 


deities is also strongly deprecated, and, we 


are told, ‘‘ The Pope who defaced the Statues 


of the Deities at the Tomb of Sannazaruis is, 


in my Opinion, more easily to be defended, 


than he that erected them.”’ 


Another mistake to be avoided is that of 
addressing the epitaph to the passer-by— 
again an unfortunate imitation of antiquity. 
However, some of those so conceived are beau- 
tiful, and here is quoted the one made for 
the heart of Henri III, who perished by the 
hand of the fanatic monk Clement : 

Adsta, Viator, et dole regum vices. 
Cor Regis isto conditur sub marmore 
Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit. 
Tectus Cuculla hune sustalit Sicarius 

Abi, Viator, et dole regum vices. 

In what he calls “‘ the Monkish Ages ’’ epi- 
taphs, he considers were ‘‘ drawn up with far 
greater Propriety than can be shown in those 
which more enlightened Times have pro- 
duced’’; and he instances: ‘‘Orate pro 
Anima . . . miserrimi Peccatoris’’ as most 
striking and solemn, not, apparently, object- 
ing to its addressing the passers-by. 

He goes on to observe that the name of the 
deceased person should appear on the epitaph 
—by no means a superfluous remark. Praise 
bestowed ought not to be general, for the inde 
finite does not affect the mind or stimulate 
to imitation. Such stimulation being the pur- 
pose of the epitaph, all the defects or mic- 
doings of the deceased must be left out, yet 
a certain regard to truth should be main- 
tained. It follows further that private vir- 
tue is a much better subject for an epitaph 
than great public achievements or excel- 
lences. . 

To the twentieth-century mind there seems 
something unduly hopeful in the idea that 
a lapidary inscription could often prove an 
effective incitement to virtue, though we may 
agree in disliking frigid imitations of anti- 
quity and thinking well, on the whole, in 
regard to epitaphs, of the ideas of the 
ages.’ 
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(HE question between Irish and English in 
Ireland is one of many-sided interest. 
Mr. H. R. Chillingworth has a paper on it 
in the current number of English. He be- 
lieves a bilingual Ireland to be an impossi- 
bility, the conditions which force bilingual- 
ism on certain continental countries not 
existing for the Irish. The choice lies, then, 
between Irish or English, and he expresses 
the belief that the majority of the Irish 
people do not desire that ‘* pinchbeck inde- 
pendence ’’ which would follow if Irish were 
chosen. He argues that ‘‘ at no time in the 
last thousand years was Gaelic the language 
—the sole language—of Ireland,’’ and runs 
through Irish history to show this. He 
asserts, moreover, that Gaelic is not a lan- 
guage, though it may be in the way to become 
one, and that it is English, not Gaelic, which 
unites the ‘‘ Gaels’’ of Britain, America and 
Australia with those of Ireland, while the 
attempt to make Ireland Gaelic-speaking is in 
Ireland itself a ‘‘ Sisyphean undertaking ”’ 
since the work of the schools is being continu- 
ally undone by the English-speaking home. 
Against all this the politically orthodox 
Irishman would urge, as Mr. Chillingworth 
reminds us, that if Irish is not ‘‘ restored,”’ 
Irish nationality goes. But this opinion, one 
might think, shows rather a low estimate of 
the strength and vitality of Irish nationality. 


THE Autumn number 6f English has an 

interesting study of Dante’s terza rima 
in English poetry by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
The metre has been rarely attempted by Eng- 
lish poets, and Mr. Binyon has little diffi- 
culty in showing that most of the rare 
attempts are unsuccessful. One guesses— 
though he does not suggest it—that Byron’s 
and Shelley’s failure proceeded largely from 
their turn of mind being so widely different 
alike from that of Dante and from the medi- 
aeval mind in general. The terza rima is 
peculiarly fitted to be the form or vehicle 
of mediaeval poetry. If any English poet 
could have excelled in it it would, we should 
guess, have been Chaucer. As it is, there is 
one poet whom Mr. Binyon finds to praise 
in this matter: Christina Rossetti, in her 
poem, ‘A Martyr.’ Something here may be 
put ‘to the account of Christina Rossetti’s 
Italian descent, but perhaps more to a cer- 
tain mediaeval quality—so to call it—in her 
genius which has not always been sufficiently 
noticed. The paper, naturally, dwells on dif- 
ferences between English and Italian in the 
points of rhyme and metre, and shows how 
slightly the structural characteristics of the 


terza rima have been observed by English 
poets. Mr. Binyon concludes by deprecating 
the prejudice against translating Dante into 
an English variant of the scheme. ‘ Here is q 
superb metre,”’ he says, ‘‘ superbly used.”’ We 
agree, but we suspect that the ‘‘ extreme cop- 
densation and abrupt transitions,” charactep 
istic of Dante and so admirably served both by 
the closure of the tercets—rightly insisted 
on as important—and by the continnj 
of the triple rhyme, are of a quality slightly 
alien from the modern poet, and that the log 
of vitality in our use of terza rima has its 
cause deeper down than want of study or 
want of metrical skill. 


(HE B.B.C. talks given last summer by the 

Master of Balliol have now been issued by 
the Oxford University Press as a_ booklet 
(3s. net). Here, as we would hope the 
listeners perceived, is much food for thought. 
The best talk, in our opinion, is that on 
‘ Democracy and Social Security,’ which had 
been prepared for broadcasting on June 17, 
1940, but was laid aside in favour of some 
thing touching more nearly the questions 
raised by the collapse of France. Discussing 
unemployment, its causes, the possible reme 
dies and the possible advantages that might 
be drawn from it, the Master took illustra- 
tion from the profession of university teach- 
ing—a ‘‘ seasonal trade ’’ which gives employ- 
ment for only two-thirds or, it may be, for 
half the year. The unemployed season is 
known as vacations; is welcomed as affording 
opportunity for men to “do their own 
work.’’ The university teacher, paid by the 
year, has security ; and he so prizes the vaca 
tions—in which he prepares for the business 
of the terms, or engages in research — that 
proposals to do away with the seasonal nature 
of his employment have been resisted, even 
though they might have meant higher pay for 
full-time work. The maintenance of workers 
as a reserve—engaged while ‘‘ unemployed” 
in occupations which in the end will further 
work, and subject to nothing of the social 
stigma which adds so much bitterness to un 
emplovment—would appear to be not merely 
a good remedy in modification of the present 
intolerable conditions of industrial life, but 
also actually a necessary development in the 
interests of the industry. What of the share 
holders ? will be the instant enquiry. And this 
opens up the whole vast question of what 
ought to be done about the function of money 
in a truly democratic society. Among the 
peace’aims for the world we expect rectifica 
tion here will find prominent place. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
A CHRISTMAS SOLILOQUY. 


|‘ the course of much reading I have only 

come across one soliloquy on Christmas. 
It is by the Rev. Dr. Opimian in Peacock’s 
‘Gryll Grange,’ and as cheery as that emin- 
ent divine always was. He confesses to 
thinking much of Christmas and all its 
associations. 

I always dine at home on Christmas Day, and 
measure the steps of my children’s heads on 
the wall, and see how much‘higher each of 
them has risen since the last time last year, in 
the scale of physical life. There are many 
poetical charms in the heralding of Christ- 


mas... 

I like the idea of the Yule-log, the enormous 
block of wood carefully selected long before, 
and preserved where it would be thoroughly 
dry, which burned on the old-fashioned hearth. 
It would not suit the stoves of our modern 
saloons. We could not burn it in our 
kitchens . . . 

I like the festoons of holly on the walls and 
windows; the dance under the mistletoe; the 
gigantic sausage; the baron of beef; the vast 
globe of plum-pudding, the true image of the 
earth, flattened at the poles; the tapping of the 
old October; the inexhaustible bowl of punch; 
the life and joy of the old hall, when the squire 
and his household and his neighbourhood were 
asone. I like the idea of what has gone, and I 
can still enjoy the reality of what remains. 

Families of many children are now out of 
date, but, thinking of things that are long 
enough agone, I can recall the measurement 
of numerous brothers on the dinifig-room 
door, and the surprise when a younger brother 
had had the impudence to shoot above an 
elder. The beef has long gone out, supplanted 
by the turkey, a foreign bird, and I never 
tasted punch on those occasions. Wine ‘is 
more English and with the beef led, as 
Macaulay notes in his ‘ History,’ to the cap- 
ture of some Jacobites who had cleared the 
shores of England but not the Christmas 
feast. All can be neighbours in the true sense 
and friendly at Christmas. Jowett has noted 
the good sense of this: 

The Church in the Middle Ages did more for 
the reconciliation of classes than all the pro- 
fessions in our day put together. 


He thinks it impossible to do away with caste 
feeling but it may be mitigated and 


It should be given up altogether at fixed 
times, e.g., festivities. 


Lately the restaurant has superseded the 


home for Christmas and much else, and I 
recall the question of the flower-girl whom a 
newspaper presented with a day among these 
glittering resorts of fashion, crowded. with 
visitors, ‘“‘ Do they never go home ?”’ 


SENEx. 


NOTES ON MILTON. 
IV.—MIscELLANEOUvs. 
MILTON desired posthumous fame, not 


current celebrity. Impetuous in proceed- 
ing with his works, he was in no hurry to get 
them published, except his pamphlets, which 
required expedition. He was no pamphleteer 
or journalist by inclination, like Defoe, or 
his politician friend, Marvell; and in his 
primary business of poetry he wanted, as he 
says in ‘ The Reason of Church-Governement,’ 
such a subject as the publishing whereof might 
be delay’d at pleasure, and time enough to 
pencill it over with all the curious touches of 
art, even to the perfection of a faultlesse 
picture. 

He obtained such a subject in ‘ Paradise 
Lost’; but when, ironically, the time was 
ripe for that congenial activity of subtle, 
refining emendation, he had gone totally 
blind; and now there was less reason than 
ever, from his point of view, for speedy 
ublication—except the necessity occasioned 
y his changed fortunes of earning money— 
since the poem itself was not the patriotic, 
reformative production that, in his young, 
illusioned days, he had contemplated writing. 
It had become transformed, and his audience 
would be ‘‘ fit,”’ but ‘‘ few.” 


The emotion expressed in Milton’s Latin 
poems is personal, for the most part; not 
cablimenit be subconscious cells. It is por- 
trayed in specific imagery; not re-created in 
universal symbol. 

Poetry, in fact, either condenses or ampli- 
fies. In the latter case, it employs similes 
rather than metaphors. 

In his early poems Milton luxuriates in 
amplification. So, too, did Shakespeare in 
his poems and earlier plays, before something 
a mp apparently, to plough up his soul, 
and he, as did Milton, acquired the power of 
condensing; the art of identifying feeling 
with expression in transcendent symbol. 

This faculty verges upon the supernatural, 
since the enthralling ‘sense of strangeness 
which such symbols can produce is due to the 
awareness of a mysterious dimension. The 
symbolic metaphor, which is concrete in form, 
suggests its relation to something fourth- 
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dimensional as by a vanishing mental-emo- 
tional glimpse. Thus, this kind of poetry— 
as, indeed, does all art in its highest mani- 
festations—releases the mind from its illusory 
prison, its preconceived outlook and hypnotic 
mirror. At any rate, it reveals the illusory 
prison-house for what it is, and suggests that 
there’s a way out. The poetical imagination 
is the door to Eternity, and Milton under- 
stood—though not nearly as well as Blake did 
—that the way to supernal consciousness is 
the way of selflessness and of art, 


Bacon and Goethe never showed more per- 
ception than when they affirmed that the 
greatness of a human soul was according to 
its capacity for compassion. A cognate 
criterion is that of gratitude—which is 
related to generosity. Milton revealed his 
capacity for compassion in his divorce writ- 
ings; his capacity for gratitude in Ad 
Patrem, as also in the Defensio Secunda, in 
his exclamation relating to his father, 
‘Whom God recompense !’’ 


St. Paul gave the Christian philosophy a 
ritualistic elaboration; Milton gave it a 
dynamic simplification. 


Milton’s youthful wrongs at Cambridge— 
his treatment by the ‘‘stern master,” his 
rustication, the derisive stalwarts who had 
nicknamed him the ‘‘ Lady ’’—were never 
forgotten ; they were recorded in his subcon- 
scious mind, where there was no forgiveness. 
The injuries that are suffered in adolescence, 
especially’ by an imaginatively sensitive 
nature such as Milton’s, are instinctively 
remembered. 


Milton, like Shakespeare, was an aristo- 
crat of the spirit, deprecating the mob- 
mentality, whether it was manifested in 
aggregate emotionalism—the ‘‘ beast with 
many heads’’—or abstracted in scholastic 
bigotry. 

Even in the conventionally social sense, he 
was patrician in sentiment. In ‘ Arcades’ 
he framed compliments worthy of a poetical 
cavalier; while his masques possess the 
quality of luxurious and lordly gardens, 
charmed with a magic beyond ‘‘ Earths 
mould,” blest with Dignities and Graces from 
whose eyes ‘“‘ bright honour ’’ sparkles, ‘lovely 
sweet as ‘‘ breathing Roses,’ ‘‘ fair silver- 
buskin’d Nymphs.’’ In the Defensio Secunda 
he compliments the Queen of Sweden with 
elegant magnificence. A brief experience of 
his company affected Sir Henry Wootton, 
himself a charming courtier, with an “ ex- 
treme thirst ’’ for further acquaintance. The 
exquisitely aristocratic Manso felt proud to 


be seen about with him in the Italian streets, 

His characteristic hauteur and aloofness— 
the effect. of sensitiveness, fastidiousness 
ideality—did not please plebeians (in 4 
manner of speaking), whether they were 
graduates or undergraduates. However, it 
was agreeably modified, on occasion, as in the 
suasive geniality of his prolusions; although 
in them he only apparently—or, as it were, 
with a mien of gracious humility—descends to 
their level. In fact, there was something of 
regal augustness in the naiveté of a young 
man who confided, as he did, to an assembly 
of dons and undergraduates with charming 
diffidence in his sixth prolusion, his poetical 
plans, anticipating the extensive autobiogra- 
phical confidences in his pooner. 

Austere and yet luxuriant, haughty, cour- 
teous, satirical, urbane, he expressed those 
subtly blended and complemental antinomies 
that compose the fascination of genius, a 
unique and homogeneal style. This diffuses 
over his autobiographical passages, and the 
gracious, persuasive eloquence of ‘ Areopa- 
itica,’ a sweet irradiating light like the 
Testes of a golden aureola; while the very 
fierceness and coarseness of his invective in 
other places is the proportional complement 
of his personally attractive power. 


E- H. Vistak. 


SURFEIT. 


THE following quotation is from ‘The 
Annals of a Yorkshire House,’ by Mrs. 
A. M. W. Stirling, 1911, vol. i, at p. 26. 


It was perhaps in accordance with the 
character of such a man [John Spencer d. 1681) 
that in the year of the Great Plague he seems 
to have taken a special interest in the Returns 
of Mortality for London and elsewhere. Old 
broadsides seem to have been collected by him 
giving statistics of the burials in different 
localities... One can picture John Spencer 
poring with saturnine interest over these old 
official lists with their collection of strange 
diseases which sound perplexing to modern 


ears. 
Rising of the Lights! 397 
Calenture2 3 
Crisomes and Infants 1256 
Distracted 5 
Lethargy 14 
Teeth and Worms 2614 
Limbs 82 
Spleen 14 
King’s &vil 86 
Grief 46 
Frighted 23 
1 Lungs. 
2 Delirium. 
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Plannet3 6 

Livergrown4 20 

Megrom and Headack 12 

Blasted5 5 

Wen 1 

Spotted Fever and Purples 1929 

ead Mouldshot6 14 
Culminating with the surprising entry: 

Surfet 1251 

Burst 1 


The figure for death by Surfeit unquestion- 
ably affords matter for wonderment since it 
equals that for infantile mortality which was 
then, and for a century onwards, notoriously 
high. Recollecting the crude manner in 
which, and the rudely trained ‘‘ searchers ”’ 
by whom these returns were made, it is not 
uninteresting to possess some evidence that 
the high figure affixed to Surfeit can be sub- 
stantiated. 

Corroboration comes three quarters of a 
century later in Fielding’s ‘A Journey from 
this World to the Next’ (‘ Miscellanies,’ 
1743, vol. ii.). I cite from Chapter iii., headed 
‘The Adventures we met in the City of 
Diseases,’ and from Chapter iv., headed 
‘Discourses on the road, and a description of 
the palace of Death’: 

We had not been long arrived in our inn, 
before our host acquainted us that it was cus- 
tomary for all spirits, in their passage through 
that city, to pay their respects to that lady 
Disease, to whose assistance they had owed 
their deliverance from the lower world... 
It might be tedious to relate these [respective 
visits] at large, we shall therefore only men- 
tion a very remarkable inveteracy which the 
Surfeit declared to all other diseases, especially 
to the Fever, who, she said, by the roguery ot 
the porters [i.e. physicians] received acknow- 
ledgments from numberless passengers which 
were due to herself. “Indeed,” says she, 
“those cane-headed fellows are constantly 
making such mistakes; there is no gratitude in 
those fellows; for I am sure they have greater 
obligations to me, than to any other disease, 
except the vapours.” 
It is noteworthy that starvation is not enum- 
erated in the above Returns of Mortality ; 
ely because it is not in itself a disease. 
evertheless it is apparent that in the latter 
half of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century people enjoyed abun- 
dance of food. Although Fielding is probably 
pointing his rapier at the upper classes, the 
testimony of César de Saussure indicates that 
distribution was satisfactory. Writing to a 


3 Affected by planetary influence. 

4 Enlarged liver. 

5 Cursed by witchcraft, 

6 Malformation of the skull in infants. 


friend abroad from Islington on 29 May, 
1727, he describes the tables kept by noblemen, 
gentlemen and merchants, and continues: 

Farmers are well fed and well dressed, and 
the coarse black bread our peasants eat is un- 
known to them. On Sundays they always have 
a good piece of beef before the fire, and all the 
year round a cask of ale in the cellar; in a 
word there is plenty everywhere. The lower 
classes are usually well dressed, and in Eng- 
land this is a sign of good feeding, for with 
this nation the table comes first. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


NOTES ON PEPYS’S TANGIER 
PAPERS. 


IX 1841, the Rev. John Smith, the original 

transcriber of Pepys’s Diary, published 
‘The Life, Journals and Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys Esq., F.R.S.,’ which included 
the ‘ Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier,’ 
that he had ‘‘ deciphered ’’ from the short- 
hand MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
The ‘ Life’ is more or less beneath notice and 
the correspondence has been described as 
“liberally edited.”” For ninety years there 
was no published standard by which the 
quality of the Tangier Narrative could be 
judged. What seems to be the usual practice 
in such cases is that blind reliance is placed 
on the author and his work is accepted with- 
out question. In the present case, in 1932, 
Mr, R. G. Howarth reprinted the Narrative 
without taking steps—he not understanding 
Shelton’s ‘ Tachygraphy ’—to test the quality 
of the work to which i was giving a new lease 
of life. Fortunately for Pepys, Mr. Howarth 
gave a photograph of two pages of what was 
described as ‘‘ The Second Diary.’’ This put 
into the late Mr. Edwin Chappell’s hese a 
convenient means of testing the quality of the 
printed version for accuracy. He transcribed 
the two pages and the transcription ran to 853 
words. Searching for the corresponding pas- 
sage in the printed version, he eventually 
found 33 of them ! This completely destroyed 
all faith in Smith’s work, so that Mr. Cha 
pell decided to examine the shorthand at the 
first convenient opportunity, he having re- 
cently transcribed ‘The Shorthand Letters of 
Samuel Pepys’ for the first time, and pub- 
lished them through the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. He did so, and the transcription 
was published by the excellent but little known 
Navy Records Society in 1935. 

The ‘‘ Tangier Papers ’’ were written under 
five headings : 
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‘1. My proceeding to and at Tanger, from my 
setting out from London July 30 1683, to my 
departure from Tanger towards Cadiz in ye 
Decr. following. 


2. Sevl. Papers of my Ld, of Dartmouth and 
others of publiq Import. 


3. My perticular Informations and Observa- 
tions good and bad touching Tanger. 


4. Observables Generall of the Navy ete. 

5. Severall perticulars relateing to my Jour- 
ney into Spaine. 

The printed version makes use of Nos. 1, 3 
and 4 only. 

No. 1 is the only part that can be called a 
diary, and into this Pepys put a short sum- 
mary of his daily life. There is very little 
in it that needs the work, or art, of the 
bowdleriser. One would have thought that 
the most squeamish editor might have been 
content with two excisions, but Mr. Smith 
decided that even sea-sickness is not quite 
“nice,” and has cut with a fairly heavy 
hand. Not content with this, he has made a 
point of altering almost every sentence. It 
must be admitted that Pepys poured out his 
words and sentences just as they came into 
his head, and clearly never read over what 
he had written, so Smith felt it his duty to 
re-write his sentences for him, using ‘‘ the 
words which he spake ’’ as far as he (Friend 
Smith) considered possible. For the most 
part he has not altered the sense, but occa- 
sionally he did not understand the subject- 
matter and made bad guesses. On one occa- 
sion Pepys wrote: ‘‘ Then to walk a little in 
the graft under the walls to avoid the wind.” 
Smith, not knowing the fortification term— 
graft—made Pepys walk in ‘‘ the Grange ’’! 
His usual way of dealing with a difficulty 
in the shorthand was to leave it out alto- 
gether. If this had been his first work of the 
kind, one would have described it as very 
creditable; but as he had previously tran- 
scribed the Diary, consisting of about 
1,330,000 words, one is not much impreased 
by his work on this occasion, and it is won- 
dered whether one may not have been a little 
hasty in the past in speaking of its accuracy. 
One might describe No. 1 as of general interest 
to those interested both in Pepys and in naval 
matters. 

No. 2 is of little interest to anyone but 
the most advanced student, consisting chiefly 
of Dartmouth’s Commission and Instructions. 

No. 3 is of great interest and I blush to 
say that many ‘‘ worthy persons,” as Locke 
calls them, have found it very diverting. 
Although Pepys calls these observations good 
and bad, I fear they are mostly bad and 


largely concern the almost incredible vices and 
obscenities of Kirke, the governor, known as 
‘* Percy the Pride of Tangier,’’ and his crony, 
Admiral Herbert. Though Pepys had 
nothing but disgust and contempt for Kirke, 
the added naval lapses of Herbert made him 
the greater villain of the two in Pepys’s eyes, 
and on one occasion he sums him up as 
follows: ‘‘ Of all the worst men living, Her- 
bert is the only man that I do not think 
to have any one virtue to compound for all his 
vices.’ Admira] Arthur Herbert was after- 
wards Earl of Torrington, and it is a coin 
cidence that a contemporary leaflet mentions 
both Torrington in the Tower and Mr. Secre- 
tary Pepys in the Gatehouse on a charge of 
being affected to King James. This section 
has been used to some extent by Smith after 
very severe bowdlerising. The entries for the 
most part are not dated, so Smith has 
chopped it up and mixed the bits with the 
diary proper. : 

From the naval point of view, No. 4 is the 
most important section. In bulk it forms 
about half the book. Portions of this only 
were used by Smith, again chopped up and 
mixed with No. 1 and the choppings of No. 3. 
In this case Mr. Chappell discovered a culp- 
able falsification. It should be interposed 
that the pagination is chaotic. Pages are 
skipped and filled up later. From time to 
time the book has to be turned upside down 
and a few pages read that way, so that a sort 
of jig-saw puzzle must first be solved in order 
to find the sequence of the pages. Smith, in 
these circumstances, mistook the call at Ply- 
mouth on the way home for the call on the 
way out, so that a chopping from No. 4 relat 
ing to the homeward journey is grafted on 
to the account of the outward journey in 
No. 1 and, to make it plausible, he has 
altered the words “with a fair wind for 
Portsmouth ” to read “‘ with a fair wind from 
Plymouth.”’ 

During the whole of the period Pepys was 
observing, questioning and noting everything 
and everybody that could help him to under 
stand the exact state of the Navy and its 
many abuses. His notes he committed to 
paper, filling page after page with the most 
minute shorthand that needs a magnifying 
glass to read. These notes are of the same 
miscellaneous character as those printed in 
‘ Pepys’s Naval Minutes,’ and in them we 
frequently find Pepys sadly shaking his head 
over things as they are now compared to what 
they were ‘‘in my time.’’ It seems quite 
clear that he did not regard a return to office 
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as impossible, and against that day he stored 
up an intimate knowledge of the abuses of 
the Navy and the official and private lapses 
of all the officers serving in it. If the Mag- 
dalene MSS. of Pepys’s Secretaryship of the 
Admiralty are ever published—and the sooner 
they are published the better—it may be pro- 
phesied that they will show an even greater 
grasp of naval minutiae than do those of the 
Secretaryship to the Admiralty Commission 
already published, and the MS. under discus- 
sion supplies the reason. 

Section No. 5 consists of notes about things 
in Spain that Pepys found odd, and he re- 
cords some old Spanish customs, not usually 
included in orthodox guide-books. These may 
possibly be as interesting to Spaniards as to 
foreigners. Had Smith used any of this sec- 
tion, he would have found it definitely neces- 
sary to suppress quite a lot of it. The naval 
observations include an account of training 
boys for the Spanish Navy and the examina- 
tion of pilots at, what sounds very much like, 
a sort of Spanish Trinity House. Although 
it has been considered necessary to expurgate 
the ordinary text both of these Papers and of 
the Diary itself, the most damaging thing to 
Pepys’s reputation is here laid bare to the 
world. In an inventory of his luggage, he 
includes: ‘‘ Shirts and bosomes each 4.” 
fear, therefore, that if the truth must be 
told, Pepys wore dickies ! 

Dr. Tanner once described the Tangier Nar- 
rative as ‘‘dull.’’ As this opinion was based 
on Smith’s inaccurate, bowdlerised, abridged 
and re-written version, and Dr. Tanner could 
not read Shelton’s ‘ Tachygraphy,’ no atten- 
tion should be paid to that statement. It is 
quite impossible to have a complete know- 
ledge of the Navy of the period without hav- 
ing read these papers. It seems superfluous 
to say that Pepys cannot be understood with- 
out having read them. They also contain 
matter hitherto unknown for more correctly 
judging the character of the first Lord Dart- 
mouth, 

It is interesting to note that an officer in 
1684 told Pepys that the place the King ought 
to have instead of Tangier was Gibraltar, 
because it could be held with from 500 to 
1,000 men. As one authority on the matter 
wrote of Charles II: ‘‘ It is now known that 
this far-sighted ruler decided to abandon it 
(Tangier) merely because he could see clearly 
that we should capture Gibraltar in about 
twenty years’ time, and so he decided to save 

country the expense of maintaining two 
establishments, a thing quite repulsive to his 


own frugal and fundamentally-pure nature.’ 

On one occasion Pepys gives his opinion of 
the Admiralty in the following quaint note: 
_ Query. Do an oyster gape and shut accord- 
ing to the tide when it is out of the water? If 
so, a better oracle for the sea than any of our 
Present Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Once, the philosopher almost becomes 
poetic : 

I know nothing that can give a better notion 
of infinity and eternity than the being upon 
the sea in a little vessel without anything in 
sight but yourself within the whole hemisphere. 


Donatp DALE. 


ITHDRAWING INTO ONE’S IVORY 
TOWER. — The other day. I came across 
a copy of L’Intermédiaire for 15 April of this 
year. It is, I believe, the last I had delivered 
to me. Does the paper still go on? I do not 
know. I noticed a query in it: ‘‘ Rentrer 
dans sa tour d’ivoire’’: what is the origin 
of the expression, said to have been used by 
“‘divers chroniqueurs’’? The editor begins 
by saying that this is at least the fourth time 
that the question has been asked in his paper, 
and goes on to reply that the ivory tower has 
nothing to do with the turris eburnea of the 
Library of Our Lady. The explanation, he 
says is to be found in the ‘ Pensées d’aofit’ 
of Sainte-Beuve: 
Lamartine régna; chantre ailé qui soupire, 
Il régnait sans effort, Hugo, dur Brion on 
(Comme chez Dante, on voit, ae, ou 
san, 
Un baron féodal), combattit sous renee 
Et tint haut sa banniére au milieu du mur- 
[mure: 
fl la maintient encore; et Vigny plus secret, 
Comme en sa tour d’ivoire, avant midi, rentrait, 
What interested me was the assumption that 
these lines—which seem to have no popular 
appeal—should have been thought to be the 
origin of a fairly popular phrase. 


HANGING LONDON.—Carter’s Ltd., 17, 
Fleet Street. This is claimed to be the 
oldest hairdresser’s shop in London; it has 
been compelled to close after an existence of 
over a hundred years. Judges, barristers, 
journalists, and many famous men have pat- 
ronised it. It is depicted in the ‘ Present 
Aspect of Temple Bar, and the Site for New 
Law Courts’ (Graphic, 31 Dec., 1870), and in 
the pamphlet, ‘ No. 17, Fleet Street,’ issued 

by the L.C.C. in 1906. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ILLIAM CROKE, 1506.—The brass mem- 
orial of William Croke, 1506, who 
married Alice, daughter of Sir William 
Faryngton, is in Great Gaddesden church, 
Herts. It bears shields of arms of Croke, and 
Croke impaling Faryngton, the Croke arms 
being (Argent) on a bend (Gules) three roses 
of the field, a mullet for difference. From 
this it appears that he was not connected with 
the Buckinghamshire Crokes, whose arms were 
Gules, a fess between six martlets Argent. 
The will of this William Croke is listed in 
the printed Index of Wills in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, but without index refer- 
ence. I would be grateful if one of yout 
readers could supply me with a copy of this 
will, not necessarily in full, but with all the 
essential details of legatees and places. Fail- 
ing this, the missing index reference would be 


acceptable. H. C. ANDREWS 
Hertford Museum. 


GLAVESELLING IN ANCIENT ROME.— 

In what classical or modern authors can 
I find full accounts of how slaves were sold 
in ancient Rome? Were the sales carried 
out at special times, i.e., weekly, monthly, 
etc.? Were they publicly made? And could 
anyone attend who desired? Also, could the 
would-be purchaser handle the slave at his 
own pleasure, whether the slave was a male 
or female? As the Americans in modern 
times appear to have permitted this to a cer- 


tain extent, I suppose the Romans would | 


have likewise permitted it. 
Ignorant Pappy. 


EACOCK AND RESTRICTION OF PRO- 

PERTY IN THE U.S.—Peacock in his 

‘ Melincourt’ includes much talk about poli- 

tical economy. In chapt. xxiv. Mr. Forester 
says: 

I care not in what proportions property is 
divided (though I think .there are certain 
limits which it ought never to pass, and 
approve the wisdom of the American laws in 
restricting the fortune of a private citizen to 
twenty thousand a year), provided the rich can 
be made to know that they are but the stewards 
of the poor... 

Peacock’s references are generally sup- 

orted by footnotes giving their source. He 
cc none here, but I suppose that the law 
is genuine and existed in 1818, the date of the 
first publication of ‘ Melincourt.’ Free 
American citizens can hardly have been 


pleased at the inquisition into their private 
affairs it seems to imply, though the limit is 
generous enough. Who was responsible for 
passing this law and how long did it last} 
When did millionaires become a common. 
place of American life? 


ITZNIGEL.—Js it accepted by competent 
genealogists, or is it merely conjectural, 
(a) that William FitzNigel, Constable of 
Chester, Serlo, Lord of and 
John Monoculus were brothers and the sons 
of Nigel, Constable of Chester; and (b) that 
Nigel, Constable of Chester, was the son of 
Ivon, Lord of Cotentin, by Emma, daughter 
of Geoffrey, Count of Brittany. a 


FIENNES : VALOINES: BEAUCHAMP: 
DUNCH.—Where fod 
digrees, if possible with biographical de 
Eaile, of (1) the family of de Fenles, or de 
Fienes, or Fiennes? There appear to have 
been two branches—one branch _heredita 
Constables of Dover Castle, and one bran 
lords of Fiennes in Normandy ? 

(2) Of the family of de Valoines, lords of 
Hickling and Walsham in Norfolk? 

(3) Of the family of Beauchamp, Barons of 
Bedford, e.g., William de Beauchamp, Baron 
of Bedford, d. 1273? 

(4) Of the family of Dunch of Wallingford 
from Walter Dunch, who d. 1644, down to 
Henry Dunch of Newington, who was the last 
in the male line? 

G. H. V. 


XPLODING METEORS.—In an account 

of the earthquake and the general meteore 
logical disturbances in England in the year 
1750, I read of meteors that exploded. Could 
some scientific reader explain to me what 
these were, and how they were so constituted 
as to explode? Other instances of this phe 
nomenon would also be welcome. ue 


AND NO QUESTION ASKED.” — 
Students of early journalism ar 
familiar with this phrase in advertisements 
for the recovery of lost property. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century its insertion 
was made illegal under a heavy penalty. I 
should be grateful for information as to 
(a) the first occurrences of it in advertise 
ments, and any instances recorded in news 
papers or letters—or even in fiction—of Te 
turn of property made by a thief encontag 
by the phrase; (b) any prosecutions for dit 
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ard of the prohibition, with penalty 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


hated OF GAMBLING DEBTS. — 
When was it made impossible to recover 
gambling debts by law? I should further be 
glad to know what incidents happened and 
what arguments were used pues up to the 
Act forbidding such recovery? Further, 
could anyone cite cases of gambling debts re- 
covered by law before the prohibition was 
imposed. 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


E COLOSSEUM IN REGENT’S PARK. 

—‘‘ The Colosseum in the Regent’s Park 
isa noble building, finer than anything among 
the remains of ancient architectural art in 
Italy.” (‘ Table-Talk’ of Samuel Rogers, 
190). What is or was this building? Had 
Rogers any justification for his estimate? 


INQUIRER. 


LEXIS, A CLAIRVOYANT. — Rogers 
went to Alexis in Paris, and asked for a 
description of his London house. ‘The truth 
of the particulars given amazed him. What 
is known of the man? (‘ Table-Talk,’ 290). 


INQUIRER. 


ISPUTE BETWEEN SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY AND STEPHENSON. — Which 
may be considered the fairest account of the 
dispute between Sir Humphry Davy and 
George Stephenson regarding the invention 
of the safety-lamp ? 
P. 


HARLES ST. JOHN FANCOURT. — I 

should be grateful for information about 

this officer, who was gazetted Major of the 
Tard Regt. of Foot in December 1832. 

It is possible that his son may have been 
that Brigadier-General St. John Fancourt 
Michell Fancourt, of Danscroft, Stowmarket, 
who was born in 1847, was a J.P. for Suf- 
folk and died in 1917; but I think the Fan- 
courts are a Lincolnshire family. 


Darune DRakeE. 


. JAMES’S POWDER.—One reads now 

and again in books on the eighteenth cen- 
tury and its characters and ways that the 
celebrated Dr. James’s powder killed Gold- 
smith. Is there any justification for the 
statement? Are there any other well-known 
persons whom it is thought to have harmed 
or killed ? ¥ LR C 


Replies. 


“THE PHOENIX AND THE 


TURTLE.’ 
(clxxix. 408.) 


HILEMON  Holland’s translation of 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’ was printed 
in 1601, in which year Chester’s ‘ Loves 
Martyr,’ containing Shakespeare’s and the 
other ‘‘ Poeticall Essaies’’ on the Phoenix 
and Turtle,. was also printed. In the 
Pliny Holland prints a letter from a divine, 
‘“H.F.,” to whom he had referred his scruple 
about the propriety of publishing the ‘ Nat- 
ural History ’ in view of Pliny’s seeming ‘‘to 
derogate from the almightie God.’’ That 
letter is dated 12 June, 1601, so that the 
printing must have been finished after that 
date. It was entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
however, 20 May, 1600. Shakespeare might 
have seen it either in manuscript or print. 
It is not impossible, though less likely, that: 
he had read Pliny in the original Latin. In 
the passage (Nat. Hist., xiii. 4), to which 
W. P. D. alludes, Pliny mentions the 
Phoenix, 
which is supposed to have taken its name from 
this Date tree (called in Greek dof.) for it 
was assured unto me, that the said bird died 
with that tree, and revived of it selfe as the 
tree sprung again, 
But Shakespeare’s 
W. P. D. quotes, 

And thou treble dated Crow, 

That thy sable gender mak’st, 

With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
seem to have been suggested by another pas- 
sage, in which Pliny says, not indeed of 
crows, but of ravens: 
the common sort are of opinion, that they 
conceive and engender at the mouth, or lay 
their eggs in it. (Nat. Hist., x, 12.) 

Shakespeare seems to imply that crows, 
like ravens, were supposed to breed by the 
exchange of breath between cock and hen. / 

.In this poem Shakespeare makes use of 
other allusions to bird-lore out of classical 
writers. (See my edition of ‘The Phoenix 
and Turtle,’ Shakespeare Head Press, 1937). 


B. H. Newp1Gate. 


The earliest English translation of 
‘Naturalis Historiae,’ Libri xxxvii., of 
Caius Plinius Secundus is by the distin- 
guished scholar, Philemon Holland, to whom 
is due the first complete translation of Livy 
besides the rendering into English of many 


lines from which 
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Greek classics (‘ Moralia ’ of Plutarch, ‘ Cyro- 
paedia ’ of Xenophon, etc.). Since the trans- 
lation of Pliny was issued by the press of 
Adam Islip in 1601, that is in the same year, 
as the printing of Robert Chester’s ‘‘ Loves 
Martyr,” to which the verses of Shakespeare 
were appended, it is possible that the poet 
may have been acquainted with Philemon 
Holland’s version. Before 1600 many edi- 
tions of the ‘ Naturalis Historia’ had been 
printed in Italy, the most notable being the 
Aldines of 1535 and 1536, but neither these, 
nor the French version by Antoine de Pinet, 
published in 1562, are likely to have been 
easily accessible in England at the time. 
Moreover, as Richard Farmer points out in 
his ‘ Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare ’ 
(Cambridge, 1767), the poet usually acquired 
his knowledge of the classics from transla- 
tions so that, if he had in mind a passage 
of Pliny when he wrote ‘ The Phoenix and the 
Turtle,’ which seems very doubtful, he pro- 
bably owed this knowledge to the work of 
Philemon Holland. 

I confess, however, that I am considerably 
puzzled by your correspondent’s letter, as I 
cannot perceive any connection between the 
verse ‘‘ With the breath thou givest and 
takest,’’ and the Phoenix. In fact, these 
words do not refer to the Phoenix at all, but 
to the ‘treble-dated crow,” as can be seen 
from the context which I here transcribe: 

Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender makest 

With the breath thou givest and takest 
*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

What has the ‘‘trebledated crow”’ 
(so-called because it is presumed to live three 
times as long as man), and his peculiar 
method of propagating his kind, to do with 
the ‘‘ Arabian bird ’’? 

The passage of Pliny, to which your corre- 
spondent refers, is to be found in ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ xiii. 9 (mot 4), concerns the palm- 
tree, and runs as follows: ‘‘ Mirumque de ea 
accepimus, cum phoenice ave, quae putatur ex 
hujus palmae argomento nomen accepisse, 
iterum mori et renasci ex seipsa.’’ (And 
about this palm we learnt the extraordinary 
thing, that it dies and is born again spon- 
taneously just as the Phoenix bird which is 
supposed to have derived its reputation from 
the peculiarity of this palm-tree). It does 
not seem to me that this passage of Pliny can 
have inspired Shakespeare (or the real author 


of ‘The Phoenix and Turtle’) to invoke th 


funeral lamentations of the sable long-lived 
bird. G. Caratant, 


English editions of Pliny, issued in Shakep 
peare’s lifetime, are as follow, and all can kk 
consulted at the British’ Museum. 

Plinius Secundus (Caius), ‘ Summarie of 
the antiquities and wonders of the World’ 
Translated by I. A. ——. London: Printed 
by Henry Denham for T. Hacket, 1566, 80, 

Plinius Secundus (Caius), ‘ Secrets and 
wonders of the world.’ T. Hacket, 1584 
fep. 4o. 

Plinius Secundus (Caius), ‘ Historie of the 
world.’ Translated by Philemon Holland, 
London: A. Islip, 1601, fo. This last item 
was reprinted in 1634 and 1635. 

Unluckily, the late Prof. R. M. Alden did 
not include ‘ The Phoenix and Turtle ’ in hig 
excellent variorum edition of Shakespeare's 
‘Sonnets,’ 1916, which deprives us of ready 
access to various glosses upon the line in 
question. 


Wm. J 
ZAAK WALTON’S ‘‘ HONEST NAT 
AND. BOD” NATHANIEL 


STRINGER, (clxxviii. 276, 377 ; clxxix. 228), 
—tThe little that is known of Nathaniel 
Stringer may be found at pp. 97, 98 of my 
‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of 
Samuel Pepys: Part IV, Shorthand Books,’ 
published in August 1940 by Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Ltd., London. There does not 
appear to have been any connection between 
William Cartwright, the poet, to whom Wal 
ton wrote his elegy, and the William Cart 
wright whose ‘Semography ’ was published 
in 1642 by Jeremiah Rich, his nephew. I am 
writing away from my books, which were keft 
in Geneva when I travelled thence to my 
present address. Correspondents please note 


W. J. Carron. 
1610 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, Canada. 


PEWTER TEA-POTS (clxxix. 352, 410)— 
I have a great number of pewter tea-pots 
in my folk museum. : 
There were many makers in the Midlands, 
as well as in London, Sheffield, and probably 
many other places, for pewter was lar 
used in all houses and must have been a 
enormous trade. 
H. H. Cotterell gives the names and maths 
of a large number of makers in his 
on Pewter. 
The earliest tea-pots had pewter only in the 
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spouts, pieces to fix the bone or wooden 
handles to, and knobs; the body and lid of 
the pot were of other metal (circa.1780). 

Each manufacturer had his. own special 
mixture for pewter, which explains the vary- 
ing hardness and different appearance of the 

ieces. Bewdley pewter, the local tradition 
fas it, contained silver, so it was whiter than 
most makes. 

One Birmingham maker, early in the last 
century, went to Spain and brought home a 
whole ship-load of obsolete cannon, which he 
used in his mixture for pewter; the result was 
a harder metal. 

Small craftsmen made spoons and simply- 
shaped articles in their own sheds, but elab- 
orate pieces such as tea-pots were made by 
the larger firms. 

Some spoons are so soft as to be almost 
wholly of lead. They would probably be cut 
out in flat blanks and shaped in a_ hand- 
press—quite a simple process, 

Old people still say that pewter tea-pots 
made the best tea. I wonder if the lead did 
affect it? If so, it must have been a slow 
poison, for they mostly lived to a great age 
in the last century. 

A. PaRKER. 


Messrs. James Dixon and Sons are a 
Sheffield firm. The making of Britannia 
metal was not to my knowledge a branch of 
the Birmingham manufacturing industries. 
“Bissett’’ in his Birmingham Directory, 
¢. 1800, although he gives extensive lists of 
hardware, etc., manufacturers, apparently 
does not mention makers either of pewter or 
Britannia metal. 

In 1804 the firm of Dixon in Sheffield was 
described as ‘‘ Dixon and Smith’’; from 
1830 and until the present date the firm has 
been known as ‘‘ James Dixon and Sons.”’ 

The earliest maker of Britannia metal was 
James Vickers, Sheffield, date 1787; his 
mark—I. VickERs—is usually found stamped 
on the articles he made. 

In 1837 E. Stacey advertised that ‘‘ he had 
succeeded to the business of I. Vickers, 
Britannia Metal Place, Sheffield.”’ 


F. Brapsury. 
UERIES FROM FIELDING’S ‘ VOY- 


AGE TO LISBON’ (clxxix. 407). — 
2 The drink ‘‘ wind.” Pierre Grosley, who 


Visited England in 1765, is more explicit 
Respecting this concoction : 
With regard to red wines I was informed by 
4 vintner that the countr 
and blackberries in 


le gather 


peo 
e hedges round 


London, which they publickly sell to wine , 
merchants, that many of these merchants have 
brambles and wild shrubs in the country which 
bear fruits of this sort, and when they are 
ripe the vintage commences in London; that is 
to say, the wines then begin to be brewed, the 
chief ingredient in which is the juice of turnips 
boiled to a total dissolution. This juice, mixed 
with that of wild fruit, with beer and litharge, 
after a slight fermentation produces the port 
wine drunk at taverns and places of public 
diversion in and about London. 

The whole reference to ‘‘ wind’’ was pro- 
bably an after-addition ; no such explanation 
was needed in England. Fielding may have 
lent his manuscript for the entertainment of 
friends in Lisbon to whom the term was un- 
usual, and have made the interpolation before 
passing on the ‘ Journal’ to others. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


EVIVALS OF FIELDING’S PLAYS 

(clxxix. 423).—‘ The Letter Writers; or, 

a New Way to Keep a Wife at Home,’ 1731. 

This farce was staged in 1928; see Morning 

Post for 26 Mar., article headed ‘‘ Plays and 

Players. The Strange Case of Henry Field- 
ing. Old Haymarket Play revived.” 

‘The Lottery,’ 1732. This ballad-opera 
was revived in May 1928 at Playroom Six, 
6, New Compton Street, Cambridge Circus, 
W.C.2; it was produced by Horatio Taylor. 
The programme states that its last perform- 
ance at Drury Lane was in 1755. 

‘The Tragedy of Tragedies; or, The Life 
and Death of Tom Thumb the Great,’ 1730 
and 1731. For some of the revivals of this 
burlesque of the heroic tragedy, see review 
(by the present writer) of J. T. Hillhouse’s 
edition of the play which appeared in 
‘N. and Q.’ in February, 1919 (12 S. v. 54). 

J. Pavut pe Castro. 


HIMNEY-SWEEPERS : THEIR CLIMB- 
ING BOYS (12 S. iii. 347, 462; iv. 28, 
143; x. 16).—When completing, some two 
years ago, the final stage of the work which 
I had undertaken over a period of ten years 
or so in connection with the Prattinton Col- 
lections in the ion of the Society of 
—Antiquaries, I dealt particularly with the re- 
markably interesting collection of Worcester- 
shire printed papers (v. Trans. Worcs. Arch. 
Soc., vol. xvi.), which Dr. Peter Prattinton 
(1771-1840), of Bewdley, had made over a 
period of successive years. Amongst many 
finds was one (xii. 52) undated, being an 
announcement made from 1, Queen Street, 
Worcester, by a certain Widow Hyde, that 
“she has taken up the Business of Sweeping 
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Chimnies as the late Mr. Pinhorn is now | 


deceased. She has’ Climbing Boys of all de- 
scriptions,’’<i.e., boys to fit any chimney. 

Widow Hyde also affords an instance of a 
woman sweep, an additional reply to a cor- 
respondent in The Times, Oct. 2, 1933, who 
ventured to say that ‘‘ we have yet to hear 
of women-sweeps.”’ 


E. A. B. Barnarp. 
Cambridge. 


PETER LA CAVE (clxxix. 408).—It may 
interest F. P. to know that in the Derby 
Art Gallery there is a water-colour by La 
Cave entitled ‘Nun’s Mill, Derby,’ c. 1800. 
Many of his landscapes are not localized. 


F. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


I personally own two water-colours by Peter 
La Cave. 

Messrs. Walker’s Gallery published an 
account of his work in Walker’s Quarterly, 
vol. ii., 1922. 

There is also a view of Malvern by this 
artist in Malvern Public Library. 

F. C. Morgan, 
Curator. 
Public Library and Museum, Hereford. 


GLENORCHY (clxxix. 407).—John 

Campbell, styled Lord Glenorchy, was the 
second, but first surviving, son of the 3rd 
Earl of Breadalbane and Holland, born 
20 Sept., 1738, died v.p. and s.p.s., 14 Nov., 
1771. He married, 22 Sept., 1761, Willielhma, 
the second and posthumous daughter, and 
co-heiress, of William Maxwell of Preston. 
She died in her forty-fourth year, 17 July, 
1786. The footnote in the ‘Complete Peer- 
age,’ vol. ii., p. 294, says ‘‘ She was known 
for her charity and piety and was foundress 
of a sect of Protestant Dissenters.”’ 

Wigan. 


Willielma, the second daughter of William 
Maxwell, Esq., of Preston, in the stewart 
of Kirkcudbright, a branch of the Nithsdale 
family, was born, after her father’s death, 
Sept. 2, 1741. She married, Sept. 26, 1761, 
John, Viscount Glenorchy, son of John, 3rd 
Earl of Breadalbane, and died July 17, 1786. 

Highly accomplished and beautiful, she 
was well fitted to adorn her high station, and 
for some time after her marriage she spent 
her time in the usual gaieties and pleasures 
of fashionable life, in the course of which she 
resided for two years on the Continent. Her 
attention was first awakened to the subject of 


religion, through an intimacy which she cop 
tracted with the pious family of Sir Rowland 
Hill at Hawkstone, in the neighbourhood of 
her occasional residence, Great Sugnal, ip 
Staffordshire. Her life was written and pub 
lished by the Rev. Dr. Jones, who officiated 
as minister of Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel in 
Edinburgh for upwards of half-a-century, 
James SETON-ANDERSON, 


HOUR-GLASSES (clxxix. 408). — 
objects were frequently installed jp 
churches in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries near the pulpit, and 
parish records often contain references t 
them. Off-hand, I can refer TEKTON to the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, 1938 (vol. liii., p. 112), 
where, in an article on ‘ Cheshire Church Fur 
niture,’ Mr. F. H. Crossley notes: ‘‘ Hour 
glasses were attached to or near the pulpit a 
early as the 16th century. One was attached 
to the new pulpit at Lambeth in 1522.”’ Then 
follow a number of dates from parish registers 
indicating when they were installed: e.g., 

1657. Middlewich. ‘‘ Paid Robert Thorley 
for the houre-glasse frame 6d.’’ (Robert 
Thorley, of course, would be the parish car 
penter). 

1672. Prestbury. ‘‘ Paid for the houre 
glasse, the houre-glasse case, the guilding and 
setting-upp the same £1-17-8.” 

The most interesting quotation is perhaps 
from Higher Peover (‘ Inventory of Church 
Goods,’ 1692): ‘‘ One frame and hour-glasses, 
1st being for quarter of an hour, 2nd for ye 
half-hour, 3rd for 3 quarters, and 4th for 
ye whole hour.”’ 

Only one hour-glass now 
Cheshire, that at Warburton. 


survives in 


A. 
Wigan. 


HE MICRO-FILMING OF PARISH 
REGISTERS (clxxix. 316, 375, 411)— 
Your correspondent P. D. M. still puzzles m 
as to the abject of his original contribution 
under this heading. The full details of the 
scheme have been communicated to evéty 
bishop and every rural dean in the country, 
and any incumbent interested may apply 
his rural dean or to this Society for still 
fuller information. There is no wish to hid 
what is being done or prevent anyone whol 
directly concerned in the matter from being 
thoroughly satisfied of the position both # 
regards protecting the interests of incur 
bents, and protecting the interests of the 
public in seeing that such records are sale 
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guarded. To explain the scheme in detail in 
your columns is putting too much pressure 
om your space. The information may be 
obtained by direct enquiry provided a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. May I sug- 
est that P. D: M. and anyone else inter- 
ested should note this? 
K. Biomriexp, 
Secretary. 

The Society of Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, 


4 DAFFODIL FINGERS ”’ (clxxix. 352).— 
This term has been applied in connec- 
tion with the irritating and disabling rashes 
liable to occur on the fingers of those who 
haidle daffodils. They vary in their degree 
of intensity and show a definite tendency to 
seasonal occurrence. Similar eruptions may 
occur on the fingers of those handling nar- 
cissi and tulips. The condition of ‘‘ daffo- 
dil fingers’? may be compared with the der- 
matitis of industrial workers in contact with 
alkalis, oils, terpenes, etc. Further informa- 
tio can be obtained from a paper entitled 
‘Lily Rash,’ by Dr. Sybil Horner (Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, November, 
1935, p. 739). J. D. Rotieston, M.D. 


ARLY ENGLISH KINGS IN DRAMA 
AND FICTION (clxxix. 280, 341, 353).— 
In ‘Shakespeare and the Universities’ Pro- 
fessor Boas describes the collection of MS. 
plays known as Egerton MS. 1994; among 
these is a play called ‘ Edmund Ironside,’ 
about the Saxon king of that name; it is 
anonymous and undated, but may have been 
written about 1590. The author follows 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle’ closely in the inci- 
dents of the play. 

“The Love-sick King, An English Tragical 
History: with the Life and Death of Cartes- 
munda, the fair Nun of Winchester. Written 
by Anth. Brewer, Gent.,’’ was printed in 
1655. It makes a wild hash of history. The 
love-sick king is, most surprisingly, Canute, 
and the Saxon king who conquers him is even 
More surprisingly Alfred ! (always spelt 
Alured in the play). The play was evidently 
written long before it was printed, and in the 
Modern Language Review, vol. xix., no. 2, 
April, 1924, I have given some reasons for 
lelieving that it was acted before James I 
and VI at the end of April or beginning of 
May, 1617, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


M. H. Donps. 
“Hereward the Wake,’ by Charles Kings- 


, which mentions Edward the Confessor 


and Harold Godwinsson might take rank 
with the books mentioned by the querist. 

‘In Alfred’s Days,’ a story of Saga the 
Dane,’ by Paul Creswick, London, Ernest 
Nister, although not of such merit~as the 
above, deals with the reign of Alfred between 
the battles of Ashdown and Ethandune. 


P. J. Fynmore. 


(THE CHRISTIAN NAME JESSIE 
(clxxix. 244, 305).—An earlier example 
of the name than that of 1849 occurs in Mrs. 
Brunton’s novel, ‘ Self-Control,’ 1811. In 
chapt. xxx. a girl is called ‘‘ Jessy ’’ more 
than once. Here the writer is Scottish, but 
the girl is supposed to be English. I note 
also that in Scott’s ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 1823, 
chapt. xxiii., Clara Mowbray’s waiting-maid 
is called ‘‘ Jessie.’ 
IGNoto. 


What is the date of a Scotch song called 
‘ Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane’? I had an 


idea that it was older than 1849. 
DE QUINCEY : SOME OBJECTIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS (clxxix. 418). — 
V. R.’s most interesting paper quotes the mis- 
quotation of a famous line of Lucan. It is 
perhaps worth notice that Chesterfield, writ- 
ing to his son on Oct. 9, 1746, made exactly 
the same error: ‘‘ But a young man should 
be ambitious to shine and excel ; alert, active, 
and indefatigable in the means of doing it; 
and, like Caesar, Nil actum reputans, si quid 
superesset agendum. Did De Quincey re- 
member that ? 


C. E. 


HIBERNICUS. 


ERE HARCOURT, ARCHDEACON OF 
NOTTS, AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
(clxxix. 242, 320).—I am obliged to your cor- 
respondent Mr. H. C. Anprews for the 
information supplied by him concerning this 
branch of the Harcourt family. There is, 
however, some discrepancy relating to the 
issue of Simon Harcourt of Pendley Manor, 
which conflicts with the data which I possess, 
for whereas I have particulars of three sons 
but only one daughter, Mr. ANDREWS gives 
him only two sons but three daughters. The 
third son, Simon, died young, unmarried, in 
February 1696, and is buried in the church- 
yard at Aldbury, Herts, where his name is 
engraved on a tombstone. According to my 
information, Simon, the father, only had one 
daughter, Elizabeth Margaret Arabella, who 
died a spinster; your correspondent assigns a 
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daughter to each of these baptismal names. I 
should like to know which is correct, 

There is apparently also some mistake some- 
where concerning the date of the decease of 
Simon Harcourt’s eldest son, Henry, which 
I have as occurring in November 1743, 
whereas Mr. ANDREWS gives the year as 1741. 
I have not, however, kept a record for my 
authority concerning every individual member 
of the Harcourt family past and present, the 
number of names in my alphabetical index 
being about 2,000, but most of the informa- 
tion concerning the particular branch under 
consideration was supplied by Clutterbuck’s 
‘ Hertfordshire.’ This author, by the way, 
states that this branch claims to be descended 
from the Dukes of Harcourt in France, which 
is, of course, a manifest absurdity, as they 
originated from a baronial branch of the 
family in Normandy centuries before a duke- 
dom was created. On the other hand, Major- 
General Charles Amadée Marquis d’Har- 
court, who married one of the English 
Harcourts (of this branch) may be descended 
from the ducal line; unfortunately, so far, 
I have not been able to trace his pedigree. 
Accordingly, I do not know whether he was 
of descent from the ducal branch in France 
called Harcourt-Beuvron or from the Mar- 
quisate called Harcourt-Ollonde, the latter 
being the senior branch according to lineage, 


- although the Dukedom is, of course, socially 


the suverior branch. Can anyone afford me 
any information concerning this enigma, the 
elucidation of which I should much 
appreciate ? 

Wittiam Harcovurt-Bats. 


EGH: LEIGH: HALLEY FAMILIES 
(clxxv. 246).—Thomas Legh, Esq., who 
lived at Macclesfield, married Hannah, 
daughter of John Halley, Esq., an alderman 
of that town, and had issue. See ‘ A Genea- 
logical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry’ for 4850, by John Burke, 
vol. i., p. 710; London: 1850. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


()FFERO (clxxix. 372).—Miss F. Arnold- 
Forster, in her ‘ Studies in Church Dedi- 
cations ’ (1899), vol. i., p. 179, says: 


It is tolerably certain that the legend of the 
strong man carrying the Christ-child is to be 
looked upon as an allegory gradually eyolved 
out of the meaning of the name (Christopher 
the “ Christ-bearer ”’). This tendency to play 
upon names is shown still more clearly in the 
more complete versions of the story, where the 
giant, before his conversion, appears simply as 
Offero, “the bearer,” or sometimes as 


Reprobus, “ the worthless one,” only rising at 
the climax of the story into the full dignity of 
* the Christ-bearer.” 

A. R. Baytey, 


Cotford, Graham Road, Malvern, 


READING WHILE WALKING (elxxyiij, 

408, 418, 466; clxxix. 233, 376). — Ip 
‘Charles Kingsley: his Letters and Mem 
orials of his Life,’ i., p. 20, the following 
paragraph appears: 

Charles now became a day stude ing’ 
College, London, where two 
what he called hard grinding work, walking a 
— every day from Chelsea reading all the 

ay. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a, 


[TRAINED CORMORANTS (clxxix. 295 

593).—The best descriptions of trained 
cormorants are given in two well-illustrated 
articles by E. W. Gudger, viz. : 

‘Fishing with the Cormorant.’ I. In 
China. The American Naturalist, vol. lay 
January-February, 1926, pp. 1-41, figs. 16. 

‘Fishing with the Cormorant in Japan.’ 
The Scientific Monthly, July 1929, pp. 1-38, 
figs. 31. 

Pennant’s ‘British Zoology,’ vol. ii, 
(1776) has on p. 610 a reference to Mr. Wood 
Master of the Cormorants to Charles I. 


J. Travis JENKINS. 


YESIGHT (clxxix. 388):—South Africa, 

with its crystal-clear air, is famous for 
the long distances at which objects may be 
identified. We discovered this to our cost in 
the war there of 1899-1902. Boer farmers, 
armed with good rifles, long sight, and life 
long experience of the country; were able to 
pick our soldiers off long before our men rea- 
lised where the bullets came from. In the 
earlier stages of the conflict, more than one 
disaster was due to the Boers’ superior eye 
sight. 

Wma. JaGcarD. 


(clxxix. 372, 410, 424).—According 
to a Jewish legend Eve was the second wile 
of Adam. His first wife was called Lilith. She 
was a witch-woman, and, being supplanted by 
Eve, she transformed herself into a serpent, 


and destroyed her rival’s happiness. There- 


are some interesting notes on ‘Lilith im 
Baring Gould’s ‘ Legends of Old Testament 
Characters.’ A rational theory of the matter 
may be found in Gerald Massey’s ‘ Natural 
Genesis,’ vol. ii., pp. 122, 123. Both the 
legend and the theory are to Eve’s credit. 
Lilith became the paramour of Satan, al 

had his assistance in her seductive enterprise 
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in Eden; a subject which is treated in a fine 
poem (‘ Eden Bower ’) by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, as I am reminded in a learned work 
by the late G. W. Foote. 

Donatp Date. 


YANKEE PRIVATEERS (clxxix. 280, 
357).—To Caprain JacGarp’s list of 
English books on privateers and privateering 
may be added three American books: E. S. 
Maclay’s ‘ History of American Privateers ’ 
(1902); E. P. Statham’s ‘ Privateers and 
Privateering ’ (1910); and W. C. Kendall’s 
‘Private Men of War’ (1931). 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


sr. ENDELLION (clxxix. 423).—There is a 
* Collegiate Church ”’ of St. Endellion in 
Cornwall, and a ‘‘ Prebendary of St. Endel- 
lion’ with a stall and a modest stipend in 
Truro Cathedral: but all ordinary books of 
reference fail one in searching out the mys- 
terious history of the innumerable Cornish 
saints. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


This is St. Endelienta, daughter of 
Brychar, King of Brecknock. Your corre- 
spondent may find more information in Rees, 
‘Welsh Saints,’ which I’ve not been able to 
see. 

A. M. Krrxvs. 


St. Endellion is the name of a parish in 
North Cornwall which is stated to be named 
after St. Endelienta, daughter of Brychan, 
King of Brecknock, one of the many Welsh 
devotees who settled on the Cornish coast on 
the other side of the’ Bristol Channel. The 
parish is close to St. Teath, Tetha being the 
name of another daughter of Brychan. For 
a closer study of this Cornish Welsh saint, 
your correspondent is referred to Dr. J. 
Whitaker’s ‘ Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall,’ 
Sir J. Maclean’s ‘ Trigg Minor’ and Rees’s 
‘Welsh Saints.’ 
of Trigg Minor. 

RicwarD BLEWwETT. 

Tregothnan, Twickenham. 


JNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 

((clxxviii. 387, 429; clxxix. 52, 214, 267, 
284, 393, 445). — Mrs. Phinelia Maddeford 
died in Bournemouth last week. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
[SFUSIONS AS DRINKS (clxxix. 423).— 


Many such infusions are in common use 
all over France by the general public, under 


name of tisanes, notably those made with | 


St. Teath is in the deanery" 


the flowers of camomile, and those made with 
the bracts of the lime tree (tilleul) or. Tilia 
Europaea. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LK-LORE OF DRESSING (clxxix. 245, 

286, 302).—Your correspondent should 
read pp. 59 and 60 of Chesterton’s ‘ Napoleon 
of Notting Hill’ (Lane, 1904). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


SUPERSTITION ABOUT WILLS (clxxix. 

28, 67, 170).—From Roman times wills 
have been very frequently made by people who 
thought death near. For that reason surely 
the making of wills is an activity many people 
associat® with imminent death. I do not feel 
sure that it is exactly superstitious, for it 
does not|seem to be universal among any race, 
class, of group. But it is a widespread 
notion, and in America it is often remarked 
how mahy lawyers die intestate. People who 
have made a will early never seem to think 
about it, and I never recall hearing anyone 
say they thought anyone had bad luck because 
he made a will. I therefore think it rather a 
notion than a real. superstition, a natural 
but quite unreasonable association of ideas, 
constant rather than traditional. 


T. O. Masport. 


SE OF “MRS.” FOR UNMARRIED 
WOMEN (clxxix. 261, 323, 377).—This 

is very general in the eighteenth and I think 
sevententh centuries; being given to any 
woman of position or importance. I recall 
one instance of a elegy to the memory of a 


child (under ten years) related to an impor- 


tant New England official of the seventeenth 
century, in which the deceased is styled 
‘© Mrs.’? and while I am not sure about it, 
I suspect actresses sometimes assumed the 
title, Just the reverse of present usage. 


BROWNING QUERIES (clxxix. 64).— 

‘ Master Hughes.’ ‘‘ O Danaides, O sieve.’’ 
The Danaides were forced to carry water in 
sieves in Hades for their crimes on earth. 
This indicates a curse or deserved punish- 
ment, for murder was the crime of the 
daughters of Danaus; or vanity, from the 
task set. 

‘In a Gondola.’ My edition here reads gems, 
not ‘‘ genes.’’ But I think the reference is to 
palingenesy, the alchemists’ trick of repro- 
ducing a spectre of a flower or something of 
the kind in a glass vessel by heating it. Con- 
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fessedly this is a guess, but I think it fits the 
context. 

‘Waring.’ ‘“‘In Vishnu-land, what Avatar.”’ 
| See Avatar in the dictionary; using the less 
, precise meaning, this gives ‘‘ In India what 

person is spoken of as doing such excellent 
things he is thought to be an incarnation of 
a god ?’’ 


‘ Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister,’ ii. 
What’s the Latin name for “ parsley?” 


I suggest that ‘‘ swine’s snout” is not the 

name of a plant, but the equivalent of the 

ce schoolboy’s ‘‘ Nosey Parker.’’ The bad-tem- 
i pered monk twists all saintly Brother Law- 
rence’s remarks into some spiteful meaning. 
When Brother Lawrence innocently asks the 
Latin name for parsley, the other imagines 
that the question is meant to test his Latin 
and to catch him out, if possible. His mental 


comment means: ‘‘ What business have you 
to be inquisitive about my knowledge of Latin 
and Greek ?”’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


EW EDITION OF THE. ‘GOLDEN 
TREASURY’: WILLIAM BLAKE 
(clxxix. 144).—I am surprised to see in this 
review that the latest edition of the ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ has no poems by William Blake. 
In my edition, 1898, there are four of Blake’s 
poems, and from a note in the beginning it 
appears that this is a re-issue of Palgrave’s 
final revision of his selection in 1891. 


M. H. Donps. 


HAKESPEARE: STANDARD EMEN- 
DATIONS (clxxix. 388).—The latest and 
most complete body of comparative readings 
of the-text will be found in the Furness 
‘Variorum Shakespeare’ (according to pro- 
gress, at date). Of those forty plays and 
poems, roughly one half, so far, is completed 
and issued, presenting a mass of learning 
and research unapproached by any other 
editors. Issued by Tippincotts of Phila- 
= the volumes can be consulted at all 
eading libraries. 


Wan. JaGcarp. 


()RIGIN OF NAMES (clxxix. 85, 156). — 
Meredith is a Welsh Christian name, pro- 

q bably cognate with Scottish Murdoch, Irish 

} Muireadhach, a derivative of muir the sea. 
Coleclough is a place name from Colclough 

in Lincolnshire. 

Farquhar is Gaelic Fearachar, manly, 


brave, the name of an early Scottish ki 

It is still sometimes ‘used as a Christian name 

though mainly a surname. - 
E. G. W. 


pEpPys AND THE GREAT NORTH 

ROAD (clxxix. 380, 398). — Mr. A. |, 
Humpureys’s remarks under this heading 
make very good reading, but there are one or 
two comments that I should like to make upon 
them. 

I have already mentioned in my note ‘ Lord 
Braybrooke and John Smith’ that the oj] 
painting of Smith is now in the Hall of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

I have seen it stated in print both that 
Edward, the first Earl of Sandwich (“my 
lord ’’ of the Diary), and Samuel Pepys were 
first cousins and second cousins; but they 
were neither, being first cousins once removed, 

I regret that the City of London has given 
official recognition to an incomplete view of 
Pepys by setting up a plaque inscribed 
‘“Samuel Pepys, Diarist,’’ on the White 
Swan Public House, in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, where I once took a glass of ale for 
Samuel Pepys his sake, as well as for my own, 
If the misleading date on the plaque is ever 
corrected, as my late uncle, Edwin Chappell, 
the Pepys scholar and I have asked on dif- 
ferent occasions, I hope the opportunity may 
be taken to substitute a more judicial dee 
cription, namely, ‘‘ Samuel Pepys, Secretary 
of the Admiralty.”’ 

It is almost certain that Elizabeth Pepys 
was born ‘‘ somewhere in Somersetshire,” a 
I showed in ‘ N. and Q.’ recently. The ter 
centenary of her birth was on Oct. 23 of this 
year. I tried to find out where she was bom 
as a belated birthday present, and had er 
quiries printed in The Times and the Sunday 
Times as well as in some West of England 
papers, but all would not do, and the plac 
of her birth is still unknown to me. I had 
hoped to unearth this interesting piece d 
Pepysiana after 500 years. 

The best work on Pepys’s family is ‘ Bight 


‘Generations of The Pepys Family, 1500-1800’ 


by the late Edwin Chappell. This was ot 
lished in 1936 and can only be obtained from 
me. I should be very glad to supply anyone 
interested with a copy on the receipt of 3s. 4 
The work was privately published and only 
500 copies were printed. Mr. Chappell w# 
also the author of ‘Bibliographia Pepysiané 
and editor of ‘The Shorthand Letters 0 
Samuel Pepys’ and ‘ The Tangier Papers of 
Samuel Pepys.’ Donatp Date 
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The Library. 


Translations from Horace, Juvenal and Mon- 
taigne—with Two Imaginary Conversations. 
By R. C. Trevelyan. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


HIS is a book to be savoured with delibera- 
tion. We fancy that, gone through for 
the third or fourth time, it would be enjoyed 
more than on a first reading. The great dif- 
ficulty about translation from the classics is, 
we think, the capture and conveyance of their 
tone; lucky rendering of phrases counts for 
little in comparison. We were glad to observe 
that Mr. Trevelyan holds the Odes of Horace 
to be ‘‘ by their nature untranslateable ’’— 
though a few ople will probably make 
attempts at translating them to the end of 
time. The Satires and Epistles, however, if 
one can but hit their tone, offer ideal matter 
for translation. They belong to the core of 
our present civilisation, to that which — at 
least since the Renaissance—is common to 
every cultivated man’s wisdom wherever, in 
the West, he has his place and time. In 
fact, Horace has borne his part in making us 
what we are. What he expresses, therefore, 
and even the skill with which he expresses it, 
is, in some sort, ours already. Mr. Trevel- 
yan, possessed of all this in good measure, 
adds to it sensitiveness to tone and the ability 
to render it. We think that here, in particu- 
lar, lies the great merit of his translations ; 
so far as English can represent Latin, we 
find his English gives us the Horatian tone. 
He is best in the quasi-narrative and in the 
reflective passages. The Ars Poetica has dis- 
tinct epigrammatic turns about it; these do 
not come out so distinctly in the lish. We 
do not quite understand why throughout 
these pieces a considerable number of lines 
have been made—or left—irregular, with the 
accent falling awkwardly and too many or too 
few syllables to the line. Irregularities, in 
long pieces of blank verse, are features to be 
prized—we would echo Horace’s defence of 
Virgil’s broken lines in his Imaginary Con- 
versation with Tibullus. But they require 
to be both fortunately placed and in them- 
selves pleasing, and we did not find that many 
of these met the requirements. A point to 
appreciated is the difference between 
Horace’s manner and that of Juvenal which 
the respective translations have been con- 
trived to convey. One notices this with the 
More satisfaction because the speakers in the 
Imaginary Conversations (Horace and Tibul- 


lus: Horace and Maecenas) are perhaps 
hardly differentiated enough in manner: 
otherwise they discourse together delightfully. 

Then there are two essays of Montaigne. 
We have nothing but praise for them. We 
find in them the well-known clear-cut utter- 
ance and also that sense, as it were, of a 
living voice speaking which is Montaigne’s 
peculiar charm. 


A Short History of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
By F. Brittain. (Cambridge: W. Heffer 
and Sons. 3s. 6d. net). 


ME: Brittain, while stating that this book is 

intended mainly for undergraduates of 
Jesus College and for visitors, tells us in his 
Preface that it includes some matters hitherto 
unrecorded and stresses others which till now 
had hardly received enough attention. The 
College is the only one in Cambridge bnilt 
on the monastic plan, its buildings and pro- 
perty having once belonged to the Benedictine 
nunnery of Saint Radegund of which the 
foundation goes back behind the existence of 
any Cambridge college, even of the University 
itself. A case of spoliation by a Reformation 
vandal? By no means. John Alcock, the 
founder, established the College of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Saint John the Evangelist and 
the Glorious Virgin Saint Radegund in the 
year 1496, by a royal mandate subsequently 
confirmed by the Pope, because the nunnery 
had grown so hopelessly lax, that the better 
disciplined members had migrated to other 
communities and attempts at reform had 
failed. The account of the foundation and 
of the nunnery buildings forms perhaps the 
most interesting part of the history; but the 
long periods of peaceful development—coinci- 
dent largely with the long reigns of eminent 
Masters in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—alternating with intervals of decline, 
offer a great deal of interesting detail in the 
way of custom, of biography of eminent per- 
sons, and of additions, sometimes unfortunate 
but as time goes on more and more happy, to 
the buildings. Jesus College, as we all know, 
has a great rowing record, and a football re- 
cord hardly inferior to it. Its clubs and 
social life generally, to say nothing of its 
increase in membership and share in the gen- 
eral extension of studies, make it a com- 
munity widely different indeed from Alcock’s 
six fellows and six scholars with their Master 
or Keeper. Yet it retains, as Mr. Brittain 
learnedly and pleasantly shows us, much 
more than do most foundations of its date of 
remains from the past. There is a chapter on 
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the Heraldry of the College and we are given 
the Forms of Grace used in Hall. That after 
dinner on feast nights concludes with: 
‘“‘ Deus conservet ecclesiasm, regem, regnum, 
senatum et pacem,’’ and Mr, Brittain notes 
that no other College form, whether at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, makes mention of the sena- 
tus, by which presumably Parliament is 
intended. The forms, with slight modifica- 
tions, are from the Sarum Breviary. 


WE are not told to whose selection we owe 
the welcome collection entitled A Book 
of Short Plays, recently brought out for the 

nglish Association by the Oxford University 
Press (3s. 6d. net). It deserves a good circu- 
lation and the reader’s careful study. The 
plays range from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century. Perhaps the most attractive item of 
all is the first—the ‘ Abraham and Isaac’ of 
the Brome MS., which is deemed to be the 
copy of an older play going back perhaps to 
the fourteenth century. The simplicity and 
delicacy of the pathos as well as the equally 
simple and quite undoubting submission, find 
a perfect vehicle in the straightforward medi- 
aeval speech and in the stanza-form which, 
one divines, would prove very effective on a 
stage. ‘Everyman’ follows this with, after 
it, Heywood’s ‘ Play of the Wether,’ truly ‘“‘ a 
mery enterlude.’’ ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
one of the grimmest stage-pieces ever written 
—but we cannot perceive Shakespeare’s hand 
in it—and William Browne’s graceful ‘ Inner 
Temple Masque’ represent the seventeenth 
century. - Sheridan’s ‘St. Patrick’s Day’ 
probably is much more effective acted than 
read. Tennyson’s ‘The Falcon’ seems 
equally good for both; it has the Victorian 
mode of chivalry in which the object of devo- 
tion falls a ‘Tittle short of the required 
impressiveness and slightly upsets the 
balance. Of the six twentieth-century plays, 
the outstanding one for beauty is Synge’s 
‘Riders to the Sea.’ Barrie’s ‘ Shall We 
Join the Ladies’ is as interesting from the 
technical point of view as it is from its 
sinister mystery. The technical point of 
view, again, may well predominate in the 
student’s examination of Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s ‘Catherine Parr,’ Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s ‘ Royal Favour,’ Mrs. Naomi 
Mitchison’s ‘ Nix-Nought-Nothing,’ and Mr. 
Clifford Bax’s marionette play, ‘Silly 
Willy.’ 


A PLEASANT book, giving a good picture 


of English country life among the welk 
to-do in the strange year between Munich and 
the declaration of war, is September 
September, Mrs. Jacobine Menzies-Wilsgy 
(Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). The 
writer brings out well the curious, typical 
mixture of wisdom and frivolity, self-satie 
faction, kindliness, humour, and steady com 
sciousness of a social code one must conform 
to, which constitutes the moral groundwork 
of the group depicted. It is written as the 
autobiographical notes of the mother of g 
family, herself in early middle age. Thereig 
the usual reference of things to the approval 
of youth; the slightly patronising attitude 
towards life as a whole; the little deprecim 
tions which serve to set off an assumed general 
excellence ; much penetration and good-natume 
in the drawing conics The narrator 
would be a still more likeable and satisfactory 
person if she were not as narrator; her 
family, her household and her friends—an 
eccentric or two introduced among them, and 
London in the background—make distinct and 
happy representatives of what may be taken 
to be the est sort of people of their degree 
be found in the England of that year. 


Tue Cambridge University Press send i 
the reprint of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Observe 
tions upon a late Libel called A Letter from 
a Person of Quality to his Friend, concerning 
the King’s Declaration etc.,’ published anony 
mously in defence of ‘His Majesties late 
Declaration’ of 1681. A copy of the pam 

hlet was found in the library of Trinity, Cok 

ge, Cambridge, which had, added in mamir 
script under the title, the words ‘ yx E. 
of Halifax.”’ Mr. Macdonald, who dit 
covered this, is inclined to regard the work 
as in txuth of Halifax’s writing. 
inscription is in a contemporary hand, amt 
gives Halifax the title he bore for a year@ 
two at the time of the ‘ Declaration,’ while 
the style, and the matter, would go to justily 
the attribution to him. The reader—who 
may be pleased to have something litée 
known, so to say new, to con over as probably 
Halifax’s—will find in it several details of 
rhythm and expression which strongly suggest 
him. The pamphlet may also strike him @® 
fitting well with our present pre-occupations, 
directed, as it is, against what, from te 
writer’s point of view, was attempt at. imme 
sponsible domination. Mr. Macdonald oar 
tributes a good introduction, and also a bi 
liography of the works of Halifax. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycdémbe, in the 
Road, 


County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Press 


Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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VOLUME CLXXIX. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


[For classified articles see ANONYMOUS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
CHRISTIAN NAMES, EDITORIAL, FOLK-LORE, HERALDRY, LONDON CHANGING, 


MOTTOES, PHRASES AND PROVERBS, PLACE-NAMES, 


BALLADS, AND SURNAMES.] 


QUOTATIONS, SONGS AND 


A. 
Mr .), the “ calamitous and mysterious story 


Achilles and 

Actresses on t i 

Adalbert, Bishop and ‘abbot of Fulda, 1796, 422 
Addison (Charlotte), Kneller’s portrait of, 173 
wn (Christopher), his collection of pictures, 65, 


actives: Nouns and Y, 213 

Aereid VI, 724-751: A Tanslation of, 92 
Aesch lus’ Porson’s Edition of, note on, 272 
meaning of initials, 429 

“ Ail” and “ Amiss ” as noun and verb, 107 
Alcohol as a Fertiliser, 85, 233 

Aldwych Theatre to be sold, 83 

Alexis, a clairvoyant, 459 

{eco Emperor of Germany,’ 
endum, 270) 


218, 236 


A Giant in, 150 
And Canada ec. 1820, 337, 446 
“ Expose,” pronunciation "of in, 107 
Murial Painti in, 119, 173 : 
Amorphophallus Titanum: The Biggest Flower in 
the World, 170 
André (Major John), 1751- 1780, 407 
“And no question asked,” details wanted, 458 
Anglo-Scottish Ancestry, 136, 231, 250, 358 
“An old-fashioned look,’ meaning of the 
259, 341, 394, 429 


Anonymous :— 
‘Homer a la published 1664, 
wanted, 296, 
*Solace of an lavalid,’ published 1825 by J. 
Hatchard and Sons, author, a 153° 
Anthony as a Christian Name, 8 
Apple hg hs word for effacing mother word, 101 
cooking and eating. 336 
Apres Plants, as a doctor's fee, 14 
bian Nights, The,’ index of places and charac- 
Numera ristian Europe, 
Architect and Architecture, 221, 303 
Armsworth (Archie) and Milton, 14 


phrase, 


a Heraldic, Names and Tinctures wanted, 317, 


in ‘As You Like It,’ Bicentenary 

Asbestos in Ancient Rome, 371 

“As Blagk as Newgate’s Knocker,” 293, 341, 355, 


412 

“ As Black as the Devil’s Knitting-Bag, 187 

Ashton, Lancs, Murder at rage 307 

Association of "Ideas, The, 246, 3 

Athelstan, Def ihe West (Mem.), 289 

Atkins (John foe and Selkirk, 436 

— eo ia, Princess, sixth child of George III, 

em.), 

Augusta, Princess, Portrait of, 245 

Australia, Pronunciation of English in, (Mem.), 
181; Words Peculiar to, (Mem.), 2 

Author Repeating Another Author's Mistake, 9,. 


Authors Seeking Professional Advice, 85, 125, 158 
B. 


Babbitt: A Mysterious Inscription, 11 

Back-spang, meaning of, 372, 428 

Bacon (Francis) or Shakespeare, 26, 125 

“ Balaam ” a8 a printer’s expression, mn, 426 

“* Bale Out,” a war word, 

Balcic: Seals in the Black Sea, 187, 

Balliol, Master of, his B.B.C. talks, iin .), 452 

Banbury, Old Church at, 422 

Bank of England, Directors of, 38, 57, 80, 96, 115, 
rt 140, 147, 156, 167, 176, 200, 229, 354, 391, 


Banner Years, teeming of, 52 

Barnbrack, an Irish Tea-cake, 12, 49, 143, 178 

Barnstaple, M.P.s for: Genealogical Information 
Wanted, 136, 174 

Barrie (Robert), of Sanquhar, Surgeon, 261 

Barrie’ ode iva Scandal’: Date of First Edi- 
tio 

Bastille, Keys of The, 8, 143, 197, 229, 265 

Beauchamp family, 458 

Beer in the Ancient World, 422 

Bees, Fertilisation by, 29; Sting of, (Mem.), 433 

Bemerton, “‘ more pleasant than healthful, 32 

Benedictine Edition of the French Historians, 295 

Benezet Antes 1713-1784, Quaker and 

aster 
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Beowulf, Story of, (Mem.), 37 

Bonjour, Story of, (Mem.), 37 . 

Bewcastle Cross, Removal of, (Mem.), 127 

Biblical Error, A, 85, 139, 250 

Bibliography> of Lewis Carroll, Addition to, 134 

“ Bildo ” (or “ Bolito”’) in the Parish Register of 
Barnes, Surrey, meaning of the word, 1 

“ Bill Broker” as a term, 372 

Bird (Edward), in picture of ‘ Chevy Chase,’ 261 

Bishop A, and the Greek Testament, 66; story of 
Henry Austin, 65 

Bite Human, The, as being poisonous, 15, 160. 

~-. {Seoree), a letter written by him in Paris, 

Blood of Brickhill, Co. Clare, 442 | 

Blue Bells Red, growing wild, 65 

Blue. Flowers, supposed rarity of, 29, 154, 268, 


355 
Bombazine, use of, 70 
“ Bomb, Every, Bears a Name and Address,” 208 


Books Recently Published :— 


Alumni Cantabrigienses. Part Il, from 1752 
1900. Vol. I, Abbey-Challis. Compiled by 
J. A. Venn, 447 y 

Avistotle’s Art of Poetry: A Greek View of 
Poetry and Drama. Introduction by Hamil- 
ton Fyfe, 233 : 

Bageral’s (Hope), Sonnets in War and Peace 
and Other Verses, 342. 

Barrett’s (Helen K.), Boethius, 126 

Bassett’s (Marnie), The Governor’s Lady, 108 

Berkeley’s (G. F. H. and J.), Italy in the 
Making: January 1, 1848, to November 16, 


1848, 90 
Brittain’s (F.), A Short History of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 467, _ 
Carleton’s (Patrick), Buried Empires: The 
Earliest Civilization of the Middle East, 36 
Correspondence of Robert Bridges and Henry 
Bradley, 1900-1923, 53 
Coulton’s (G. G.), Euro 
Survey of Medieval 


59 

Dictionary of Clichés. Introductory Essay by 
Eric Partridge, 305 

Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles, Part IX. Flinty-Gold region 
Edited by Sir William Craigie and James R. 
Hulbert, 215 : 

Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. Part 
IX, Dignosce-Dull. Edited by Sir William 
Craigie, 161 ‘ 

English Studies, The Year’s Work in. Vol. 

IX, 1938. Edited for the English Associa- 
tion by Frederick S. Boas, 269 

Entwistle’s (William J.), Cervantes, 450 

Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical. Poems in the English Language. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave, 144, 466 

Grosseteste Robert, Bishop of Lincoln 1225- 


*s Apprenticeship : 
tin with Examples, 


1253. eg g of. Edited by S. Harrison 
Thomson, 41 

Hemminghaus’ (Edgar H.), Mark Twain in 
Germany. 17 


Hughes (M. Vivian), A London Family Be- 
tween the Wars, 414 

Menzies-Wilson’s (Jacobine), and (Helen) 
Lloyd’s Amelia: Tale of A Plain Friend, 395 


Books Recently Published :— 


Member, 468" (Gacobine), September to Sep. 

Memon, so" The Poems of; complete 

Partridge’s (Eric), A New Testament Word 
Book: A Glossary, 394 p 


: ry, 
Peers’ (E. Allison), A Histo: i 
Period in 71 
The, By J. 
. B. Gover, en 
Sinton, awer and F, M, 
to, Selections from. Chosen and edi 
Sir R. W. Livingstone, 413 
rice’s (Harry), The Most H i 
England, 231 
Rees s (M. M.), The Tudors and the Stuarts, 


-Rich’s (Townsend) Harington and Ariosto: 
Study in Elizabethan Verse Translation, ‘A 
Sisson’s (C. J.), Judicious Marriage of Mr: 
Hooker and the Birth of the Laws of Eccles 
fon: 287 
mith’s ogan Pearsall), Mi i 
Modern Chis, ilton and his 
ugden’s -"A. R.), Short Hi 
Bronté Family, 
Trevelyan’s (R. °C.) Translation from Horace 
Juvenal. and Montaigne, with Two Imagin- 
ary Conversations, 467 
Vauvenargues, Marquis of, Luc de Clapiers, 
Reflections and Maxims of. Translated by 
F. G. Stevens, 449 
Winstanley’s (D. A.) Early Victorian Cam- 
orcestershire Archaeologi i 
lations of. Vol. XVI, 306. 


Wordsworth, William, ’ Poetical Works of; 
Poems Written in Youth; Poems Referring 
to the Period of Childhood. Edited by E. 
378 
oung’s (Sir George) Poo " 
Prince 360 rge) Fred, the People’s 
sellers’ Catalogues, 18, 252, 270, 342, \ 
Book, Oldest in the World, 11, 143, ae 0 § 
Books on Errors and Paradoxes, 351, 394, 429 
Books Published by Subscription, 209, 267 
Books Useless, 137, 178 
swell (James), bicenten iversary i 
birth, (Mem.), 307 “7 
Boughey as a surname, 85 
Braham (John), Singer, parentage of, 372, 428 
‘ Brass Tacks ” Again, 106 
nd the Monte Carlo, 142 
reaking-u 00 t Its, 
Som custom among the Celts, 
“ Bricks Without Clay,” h ir Walter 
Scott's, 210 y,” a phrase of Sir Walt 
Britannia and Rawleigh,” authorship of, 146 
British German Legion, 51 
Broad Peak in the Himalayas, 245 
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voy a Rev. Zachary), 1716-1788, livings held 
b 

Brovshooft as a surname, 423 

Brown Paper as Christmas Cards, 444 

os (Robert), Queries from, 64, 140, 151, 214, 


“en (Robert), Burial of, 372, 425 

Bugden as a surname, 85 

Bull Baiting and Cock Fighting, 172, 213, 232 ° 

Bunting Snow The, 260, 359 

Burmese Superstitions, (Mem.), 433 

Burney (F.'H.), illustrator, his identity, 335 

Burns (Robert), a saying about, 66, 125 

Burrell and Percy families, 443 

“By his Kicks or his Kisses,” quoted in Law 
text-book, 208 


Caivn (Heizard), pelating of an old man by, 153 
Calchas and Achilles, 4 

Camp, Scott’s Dog. Elegies on, 2 

Campden Wonder, The, 173, 212, O10 

Canada and America, c. 1820, 
Caps, Army, (Mem.), 217 

Capstan Lathe, The, 279 323, 358 
Carafi, Christmas, at: Carol ’ tune wanted, 442 
Cardinals, English lists of, 137, 197 . 

Carolus, Henricus, onunciation of, 407 


Carroll Bibliography, additions to, 134 


Carters » 17, Fleet Street, closing of, 457 

Carving ~ ‘the table, 28, 69, 105, 155, 214 

Cattle Food for Man, (Mem:), 361 

Champagne, Still or Effervescing, 106 

Chapbook, The Highwayman and his, 33 

Charge, Curious in Heraldry, 87 

Charles I’s Execution, Deaths from at 
189, 213; Russian intervention at, (Mem.) 5 

Cheshire and Dorset Dialect Words, 78 

re Children and Fools should never see work half 
done,” origin of proverb, 390 

Chimney Sweepers’ ‘Climbing Boys, 461 

Chimney Sweep’s Sign. The Smoke-Jack, 250, 232 

“ Chin-Cough,” meaning whoopin cough, 209; 250 

China Brick Tea, sources of supply, 336, 393 

Chinese Art and’ Poetry, 91 

Chinese Coffin Tree, 388 


Christian Names :— 
Anthony, 88 
Ena, 45 


Fay, 45 
Frideswide, 70 
Geraldine, 45 
Henrietta, 
Jessie, 244, 305, 463 
Matilda, 
Maude, "213 
Minnie, 351, 391, 426 
Monica, 351 - 
351 
Perc 51, 391 
Posthumous, 84, 123, 160 
Rosa, 
Simonne, 390, 426 
Shirley, 351 
unusual, 52, 214, 267, 284, 393, 


Christmas, Adoption of Date, 442 
Christmas Soliloquy, A, 453 
Church Musicians’ Old Book, 51 
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Cigarettes, Virginian, First Smoked in England, 
349, 393, 427 
Clarke ED), Travels, 1826, 17% 
“* Class, War, ’ originator of phrase, 173 
“* Cleanliness is me to Godliness,” 151, 232 
“* Clementine,” in Greek, 101, 213, 265 
Coach, Phantom, The, 360, 322, 354, 316 
Cock-Crowing, 280 
Cock-Fightin and Bull-Baiting, 172, 213, 237 
** Cock Lorelle’s Bote,” history of, 65. 141 
Cocke (Richard), Emigrant to Virginia. 188 
Coleclough as a surname, 85, 466 
Collaborations in Literature, 224, 285 
Colosseum in Regent’s Park, 459 
Compass, The, Points of, 121 
Cope, ‘“‘ The Green Man,” details wanted, 295, 356 
Copy Book Maxims, originator of, 408, 445 
Comorants, Trained, 295, 393, 464 
** Counting-Out ”’ Rhymes, 262, 305 
Countrysid e in War-time, 244 

* Cousin,” use of the word, 279, 339 
Cox (Sir Charles), Ancestry of, 422 
Crawford (Lord), death of, (Mem.), 1 
Cream Tarts and Pepper, 305, 335 
Croke (Richard), emigrant to Virginia, 188, 250 
Croke (William), 1506. Memorial to, 458 
Cromwell (Thomas), Execution of, (Mem.), 55 
Crown, Imperial, The, a flower, 46. 142 
Crutched Friars, an inhabitant of, 224, 305 


“* Daffodil Fingers,” as a —. 352, 463 

Dalai Lama, The Title of, 231 

Dante’s Terza Rima in English Yeti (Mem.), 452 
Dates on — 66, 125, 


Daudet (Alphonse), Centenary of, 63 
Davy (Sir Humphrey), and Stephenson ; Dispute 
Between, 459 


Deaf-Nuts, meaning of, 372, 428 

Defoe’s ‘ History of the Pirates’; its date, 6 

Defoe, Selkirk and John Atkins, 436 

De Quincey: Some Objections and Corrections, 14, 
204, 417, 434, 463 

Derriman Family, 351_ 

: Deven References,’ Retirement of the Compiler 
ot, 

Diary, An 18th Century, 296 

Dick Smith,” Meaning of, 336 

Dickens (Charles), Remote from War, (Mem.), 109 

Dictionaries, Military, 18th Century, 388, 446 

Dictionaries, Slang, Some Additions to, 932 

Dighton Prints, sak i Folk in, 403, 438 

Disraeli and Spanis 

D’Jibutil, French Semaliland, 159 

Dobson, Dodson or Dodgson Family, 

Doctors and Remedies in the 18th tha 389, 430 

Doctors’ Commons, Chapel attached to, 28 

Dodecatheon, North American Plant, 9, 70 

Dorset and Cheshire Dialect Words, 78 

Dorset Wills, Some at Somerset House, 24, 293 

“* Double-Caped,” meaning of the 262 

Dragon Fly, The, in Literature, 84, 

Dressing, Folk-Lore of, 245, 286, 502, 465 

Diet and ‘Merryman, source wanted, 

Dryden’s Anti-Clericalism, Note on. 245; ‘ 
Kind Keeper,’ 128; Date of a Prologue, ‘ ” dat 
lants, A Bashful Poet, ” 440 

Dunch Family, 458 

Dunkelgraf Mystery and Madame Royale, 2 
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E 
Eagle at his Youth, the legend concerning, 


ee that Stole a Coal from the Altar, 295 
mig pe Letter written in Paris by Georges 


151 
Edelweiss, its habitat, 245 
Editorial :— 


Bill Broker, 372 

Licked into Shape, 318 

Tombstone, Remarkable Forecast on, 262 
Edward II, Death of, in Marlowe’s Play, 207 
Effacing, Words for, 101, 142, 158 
Eiderdowns, Date o Introduction, 209, 300, 340 
Eigg, Isle of the Macleods, 261, 357 
Eliot (T. S.), Literary Reminiscences of, 371 
Elizabethan Ancestors and Notable Families, A 


102 
Elizabethan Usage, Items of, 314 
Emerson, Derivation of the name, 210, 269 
Lee as a Christian name, 4: 
English Words in French, 225, 246 
Enllyn, a Welsh word, 234, 283, 304 
Enticknap, as a surname, 85 
Epitaphs, 18th Century Ideas of, (Mem.), 451 
Epping, Essex, Registers of, 13 
Erskine of Linlathen, The Ensigns-Armorial of, 308 
Eton oe The, (Mem.), 164; Pupils at, 
(Mem.), 3 
Evans Got), British writers net, (Mem.), 289 
Evil Repute in Place Names, 30, 
** Exaltre,”” a term in ‘ Robin ak 218, 340 
Execution by Poison, 208, 283 
Expectation of Life, 444 
Expose,” American pronunciation of, 107 
Eyesight in Various Countries, 388, 464 


F 
a Notable and Elizabethan Ancestors, 12, 


Fancourt (Charles St. John), details wanted, 459 
Farquhar as a surname, 85, 
Fay, as a Christian name, 45 
1 (Samuel), Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, his 
Grief at the Execution of Charles 1, 231 
Fenelon iArebbishce) and the Quakers, 173, 304 
Fiennes Family, 4 
Fielding (Henry), Queries from his ‘ Voyage to 
Lisbon,’ ui ; Revival of his Plays, 423, 461 
Fifth Column, The, 8, 27, 48, 70 
_ Identity of, 318 46, 140, 196 
ingers, Six, Individuals possessing, 
Fiorin, Grass, 24, 284 
Firlot, meaning of thé word, 372, 428 
Fitznigel Family, 458 
Fitzwilliam ee Cambridge, Exhibitior of 
Printing, (Mem.), 1 
“Fly, The. on St. Paul’s,” a saying of Sir Walter 
Scott’s. 336 
Flying-Chairs, What were they?, 316. 393 
Flying Dutchman, The legend of, 261, 322, 390 
Folk-lore :— 
Holly, 
Nuts in May, 333 
Rainbow, e name for. 279. 375 
Footnotes, Position of, 208, 250, 282, 300 


“ Forgetting more than ever knew,” 
originator of saying, 189, 446 

Fork, The, Etiquette "of, 38, 69, 100, 105, 158 

Forthoomingness,” connection’ with ce in 
law, 101 

Fortunes of Nigel,” Scott’s, from, 45, 89 

Foxes Tamed and Trained as + aoe 

France, Indictment of by Mr. J. Chartres Molony, 
(Mem.), 253 

Friday as an unusually rainy day, 119, 159 

Frideswide, as a Christian name, 70 

Fringed Grey, A,” meaning of the eg 121 

Funeral Ceremonies in Chi and in Annam, 
(Mem.), 379 

Funeral Rings, Costly, 280, 339 


G 


Debts, Recovery of, 459 
eatre, Let on building lease, 83, (Mem), 


jicanum,” 1689; 11, 52 
acket,” "18th century phrase, 


Guns Cross, Institution of, (Mem.), 235 

Gera in as a Christian name, 45 

Ghost- Stories, Shots in, 260, 353 

Ghosts on Stage and Cinema, 49, 104, 170 

Gibbon’s Assistants in writing ‘ The Decline and 
Fall,’ 209 

Gilbert (W. S.) and Planché (J. R.), 442 

Gilnockie, Laird of, his 266 

Gill (Eric), wey of, (Mem.), 3 

Gladding (D. & B., la, Kenbary Street, Cam- 
berwell, closed down, 260 

Gladstone and Gordon, Poem concerning, 100 

Glastonbury Thorn, The, 188, 262, 321 

Glenorchy, Lady, the wy 407, 462 

Glunch, meaning of 

Gnomic Preterite, The Bao 

Godwin (William), in Tavistock Row, 408 

Goebbels (A.), private tutor, 226 

Goethe, a Classical Scholar, 47; 
wanted. 

Goodwin’ Sands, Safety Beacon on, 1940, (Mem), 


Gamblin 

Garrick 
109 

Gazophylacium 


reference 


163 
Gordon (General) and Gladstone, poem concern- 


ing, 100 

Gordon (James), Viscount snore, his death from 
grief at Charles I’s execution, 

Reporter at Execu- 
tion, 1 

Gossen (Gerard), a forgotten Elizabethan physician 
and pamphleteer, 203. 282 

Gossip in London and Salisbury. 1748; 35 

Grand Union Canal, portion to be filled in. 135 

Occupation Emblems on. 136, 


Great North Road and Samuel Pepys, 380, 398 
Greek Anthology. Couplets from. 315 

Greek Enigram Translated. 56, 208 

Gretna Green Weddings, (Mem 

Gypsy Caravans, (Mem.), 7. 

Gypsies Sdrrét of Baa. (Mem.), 1 


Halley, Legh and Leigh Families, 464 

Halley and Lane Families, 214 

Halley (Edward), in Chancery Proceedings, 350; 
Peter the Great, and, 172 
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Hamn 
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Hamilton (Augustus), scientist, 210, 286 

Hamilet’s Antic Disposition,” 62 

Hammond’s Love Elegies, 4 422 

Harcourt Family, and Coventry, 44 

Harcourt (Vere Archdeacon of ‘Now! and his 
descendants, 242, 320, 463 

Harcourt v D'Harcourt’ Litigation 317 

“Hard cases make bad law,” origin of the pro- 
verb, 16, 53 

Hartley Mauditt as a Place-Name, 

Hauser (Kaspar), Mystery of, 47, 138 189, 318 

Helicon, meaning of, 26, 355 

Heliodora, Literary and Historical eo 290 

Henrietta, as a Christian name, 390, 4 

“ Heraldic Legitimation, article on, 362 


Heraldry :— 


Argent, a cross gules, in the first 
saltire engrailed azure, in the secon 
a patriarchal cross of the third, 85 
Argent, a lion rampant queue forchée 
Arms, Names and Tinctures wanted, 
Charge, a Curious, 87 
Cocke, Family Arms of, 188 
Croke (William), Family Arms of, 458 
Or: on a bend gules a rose of the first, in 
sinister chief a Sect sable, 85 
Squirrel, 208 
Surrey Churches, Glass in, (Mem.), 37 
Washington Heraldry, 224 
Yden aa Arms of, 317, 373, 426 
Hermits and Solitaries from the beginning of the 
19th century, 33, 89 
“ Heron,” Pronunciation of, 47 
Hess, Family, 85 
oe and his Chapbook, 33 
lls (John), a Jacobean Divine, 129 
et) Arctic Fauna and Flora of, 136, 231, 


Hitler, A Fourth Century, (Mem. 
un 


uarter a 
quarter 


les, 85 
17, 374 


91 

tters to Leigh 
Holidays, Government, in the 18th century, 389, 
Holly, Folk-lore of, 352, 392, 


Homer a la Mode, 
wanted, 296, 356 

Horses. Carria e, Price of, 371 

Hour-Glasses, history 1408, 462 

“ Howler,” Loeb, 

“Humour, B.G.,’ ieee of phrase, 209 

Hungerford (Lord), Execution of, (Mem.), 55 

Hunt (Leigh), Letters from Jefferson Hogg, 294 


of North-country, Trader, 153 
“In a Pickwickian Sense,” 63 
Infusions as Drinks, 423, 465 

Invasion Threats, (Mem. ), 325 
Interlaken and its Lakes, 16 

Ireland, Irish or English in, (Mem.) 452 
Italian ‘Tron, The, 295, 357 


Jacob of Jacobabad (view), 343 
James's (Dr.), Powder, as Yiiing Goldsmith, 459 
“ Jerry,” as meaning a German, 295, 391 
Jessie, as a Christian name. 244, 305, 463 
er, The, in Scotland, 173 


date of a and author 


“ Jim Cos, as a “ Spotter,’ 295, 356, 427 
Johnson (Samuel), at Edinburgh, 278 
Johnson orbeo), Letter of a Visionary, 41 
Joseph’s Stone on Farad 45, 121 

Judy, The, French name for, 51 


K 


Kashmir Shawls, Pieces of, (Mem.), 361 
Your Pecker Up,” as an expression, 279, 


“ Killing fo: *s Sake,” examples of, 100 


King’s E s Early English, in Drama and Fiction, 280, 
i Knight ‘of the Rueful Visage,” phrase from 
Cervantes, 11, 233 


La Cave (Peter). 408, 462 
Laffarge Case, The, (Mem.), 181 
Laing’s (David), Edition of Alexander Scott, 1821, 4 
Lancaster (Joseph), Portraits of, 290 
Lane and Halley Families, 214 
Languages, Restriction on use of, 209 
Languages, Undeciphered, 
Landmine, as a special war word, 440 
Lathe, Capstan, The, 279, 323, 358 
Lavender Water, 28, 143. 232, 285 
Lacy (Henry Charles), M.P. for Bodmin, 189 
La Cave (Peter), water-colourist, 1769-18107, 408 
Lem. Leigh and Halley Families, 464 
Leigh, ey and Halley Families, 464 
Leprosy, Kings Suffering from, 423 
Lely (Richard) ,and his Friends, 385, 446 
Leslie or Lesley, as a Scottish surname, 244, 302 
% — Into Shape,” meaning of phrase, 318, 355, 


Life as an Inn, Idea of, 13, 143 
— Expectation of, 444 
ens. The Colours of, 
ith, the Wife of Adam, 2 411, 424, 464 
Learned, The, 296 
Liturgy, The, in Portugal, 56 
Lockhart, a verse epigram, 137, 153 
London, Lost Features of: Forges, 188, 268, 409; 
Theatres. 170 
London’s Lost Theatres, Opera Comique, 170 
— a Flowers: Rose-Bay, Willow-Herb, 44, 


London Changing :— 


Aldwych Theatre for Sale, 83 
Carters Ltd., Fleet Street, Closing of, 487 
Garrick Theatre, To be Let as Building Lease, 
83, (Mem.) 109 
Gladding, D. and 5 la, Kenbury Street, 
Camberwell, cl 
Grand Union Canal, ‘portion to be filled in, 135 
“* Loophole for Criticism,” use of the word, ‘“‘Loop- 
hole ” in, 210, 268 
Lord Mayors of London ae aia 173 
** Lovell the * (Mem. 
(E, Life of Charles Lamb; Barbara 


Luccombe on The, 244, 301 
Lyons (Israel), Junior, 1739-1775, MS. Notes of, 271 
M 


“* Macbeth,” an emendation in The Winds and the 
Churches, 118 
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MacLeods, The, and the Isle of Eigg, 261, 357 
Madame Royale and the Dunkelgrat Mystery,.2 2 
Maillart (Robert), Swiss Engineer, (Mem.). 

** Maison entre cour et jardin,” example of, 408 
Malapropisms, Pre-Malaprop, 443 

—" (Sir John), 1769-1883, ‘‘ a close observer,” 


ay in the Iron Mask, 124, 231, 304 

Manzoni’s ‘I Promessi Sposi,’ (Mem 

Marahuana, a drug, 444 

Meee tne Queen of Scotland, (Mem.) 217 
(Thomas), of St. James's Parish, Taunton, 

parentage of 225 

Marylebone Parish Constable, A, in, 1812, 314 

Matilda, as a Christian name, 

Maude, as a Christian name, 213 

** Melodrama,” present use of the word, 173 

Meredith, a surname, 85, 466 

Mesopotamia,” as a London Place-Name, 279, 


Metcalf, as a surname, 317, 374, 390 

Meteors Exploding, instances of, 458 

“ Michi” and “ Nichil,”’ 14 

Migration of Birds to the Moon, 51 

Milton (John), Notes on, 184, 276, 311, 463, (Corri- 
gendum 360), and Archie Armstrong, 14; “ Built 
in the Eclipse, ” 9, 141; The Columbia, 20 

Mimpins,” a sweetmeat, 28 

Minnie as a Christian name, 351, 391, 426 

Monica as a Christian name, 351 

Monkeys as Food, 214 

Monte Carlo, Breaking the Bank at, 142 


Motto :— 


“ Virtus in Arduis,” 188 
Moscow, The Firing of, 245, 337 
“* Mrs.,”’ Use of, for Unmarried Women, 261, 323 
377, 465 
Mugdock as a Place-Name, 86, 125 
Munckley, Dr. (Nicholas), Notes on, 146 
Munguswail (Manguswail), a Hindustani Herb, 


Musicians’ Church Books, Old, 51 
Musicians’ Company, The, History of, 172, 265, 341 
Musicians’ Portraits on Postage Stamps, 11, 
Mussolini’s Marble Maps of Empire, 172 
Myfanay as a Christian name, 351 


N 


Names, Origin of, 
Nanteos Cup, The, 2 
Napoleon I and the Revolutionists, 100, 175 
Naturalisation, Earliest form in England, 86 
Nautical Watch, origin of the, 295 
Nelson (Lord), ‘supposed anecdote concerning, 246 
Nelson (Hannah Maria), (Mem.) 325 
Neux ” and Military Cadets, 281 
“Never offer your hen for sale on a rainy day,” 
origin of proverb, 390 
Newgate Prison, The Keys and Doors of, 420 
” and Michi,” 14 
htcaps and Pyjamas, 106 
Nit in intellectu quod non prius fuerat in sensu, 


Years’ Lease, 352 

Norman Pre-Sculpture, 33 

Notre Dame, a ceremony at, 279 
Novelists’ Novelists, Note on, 344, 429 
Nursery Rhyme, “ Oranges and Lemons,’ . 


origin 
. of, 29, 107 


Offero, converted into SS. Christopher, 372, 464 

Oke (John), Lt.-Col., Peninsular War Veteran, 189 

Old aa ie praise of, modern instances in Litera- 
ture, 

Oldham (ohn), as a satirist, 42; Life of, (Corr. 

endum 36) 

n and Off the Air,” as an expression, 66 
aune Monastery, History wanted, 101 
“Oranges and Lemons,” ny of, 29 
Ossification of the Body, 47, 

Otmoor, Joseph’s Stone, 45, bt 

“* Out of the Dice” as a proverbial expression, 262 

Overbeck’s Frescoes in Assisi, 47 

Oxford Book of Christian Verse, ws 266, 286 

* Oxford Book of aera Verse ’ wo Emenda- 
tions, 26, 123 


P 


Paget (John), Traveller, obit. 1892, (Mem.), 217 

* Paradise Lost,’ i. 756: <a ital v. Capitol, 370 

Parish Constable, A Marylebone, in 1812, 314 

Parish Re isters, Micro-Filming of, (Mem. ), 253, 
(Men.), 289, 316, 375, 411, 462 

Parole, Inception of, 244 

Parsons as a surname, 246, 299 

Patchwork as a Fashion, 209, 267, 286, 340, 429 

Patence, Mr., further details "of, 379 

Pattison, Monument at Cauterets, 46 

Pore an the Restriction of Property in the 

Pearce Murder Case, (Mem.), 271 

Pedlock as a name for oe 296, 390 

Penny Cyclopaedia, The, 261, 30 

Pep pys (Samuel): his ‘“* Little Plates,” 278, 319; 

otes on ‘Tangier Papers, 455; Savill Portrait 

“In Little” of, 165, 
Road, 380, 398, 466 

Percy as a Christian name, 351, 391 

Percy and Burrell Families, 443 

Persian Flowers and Trees, 154, 303, 377. 427 

Pétain (Marshal), Benoni as one of ‘his Christian 
names, 304 

Peter the Great and Edward Halley, 172 
‘Peter Pan.’ The Dog Nurse in, 170 

Phantom Coach, The, 260, 322, 354, 376, 409 


Phrases and Proverbs :— 


“An old-fashioned look,” 295 341, 394, 429 

as Newgate’s knocker,” 293, 341, 

* As ‘black as the devil’s nutting-bag,” 187 

“‘ Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” 151, 232 

“Children and fools should never see work 
done,” 279, 

“ Keep your pecker up,” 

“ Hard cases make bad law,” 

“Licked into shape,” 318, 355, 377 

your hens for sale on a rainy 


On the Dice,” 262 
“ Quoth the Wren,” 352 
“Time and I against any ‘trio,’ 246 
* Phoenix, The, and the Turtle,’ 408, 459 
“ Pickwick,” Two Queries concerning, 137, 197, 
302, 358 
‘ Pinax Rerum,’ Merritt’s: 1666, 388 
Pipsee Fly, The, 260 


07; and the Great North, 
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Place-Names 


Evil Repute, 30, 107 
Hartley Mauditt, 30, 107 
Mesopotamia, 279, 357 
Mugdock, 86, 125 i 
Planché (J. R.) and W. S. Gilbert, 442 
Playhouses, Minor Victorian, 119 
Pocket Glass, The, history of, 209, 267, 357 
Poe (Edgar Allan), An edition of, 120, 197; A Lost 
Jingle by, 371; and Music, 170 
Polemonium, The, English Name for, 29, 68, 88, 
160 


Politicians, Questionable, 11 

“Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard” nickname of a 
regiment, 352, 392 ° 

Pontacs and Pontacks, 421 

Pope (Alexander), his Moral Essays, 84; Oil por- 
trait at Sir Thomas Plomer’s hquse at Malvern, 
101; On Cruelty to animals, 2 

Popple (Alured) 1699-1744, Governor of Ber- 
muda, 422 

Porson’s edition of Aeschylus, 272 

“ Portare il Soccorso di Pisa,” 261, 339 

Portugal, The Liturgy in, (Mem.), 289 

Posthumous as a Christian name, 84, 123, 160 

Potato in Lancashire, Early cultivation of, 402 

Prelate, Irish, described as a Socinian, 260 

“ Prie-Dieu,” date of the construction, 172, 283 

Prisoner’s Escape, A: Scott and Dumas, 7 

Profiles by Candle-light, 8 

Projectile, An Artillery, 294 

Proper Names, Theory of, Pamphlet by Alan H. 
Gardiner (Mem.), 200 

Pyjamas and Nightcaps, 106 


Q 


“Quaker” This and That, usage of the word 
Quaker, 156 
Maries, The,’ 137, 196 
“Quoth the Wren,” meaning of the phrase, 352 
Quotations :— 
Acerbissima vicinorum odia, 12, 71 
A force de mal aller, tout ira bien, 12 
A lamb taken by fraud is an ill sacrifice, 121 
And what has come of it? (our efforts to exter- 
minate Catholicism in Ireland), 225 
life, a delicious cook and the Doctor, 


Before the mystic altar, heavenly truth, 352 

Bursa avari os est diaboli, 12, 53 

... Darkest day that ever darkened the 
Church of England, 154 | 

For who would leave unbrib’d Hibernia’s land, 


66, 160 
If there be not a God now, there will be some 
ay 


Il y a toujours l’un qui baise et l’un qui tend 
la joue, 

In fancy ripe, in reason rotten, 210, 269 z 

In fifty-five a Roman host, 137 


It is admirably remarked by a most excellent 


writer, that zeal can no more hurry a man 


to act, etc., 225 

Library the soul of the house, 53 

Matrimony is the only game of chance the 
clergy favour, 29 

Meekness is a pleasant garden, 121 

Not lost but gone before, 160 


Quotations :— 


Once in our lives did we meet, Najine, 29 

Playing the sedulous ape, 86 

Praestat aliud agere quam nihil, 262 

Present day civilisation—the refinement of 
cruelty, 246 

Sine periculo friget lusus, 12, 53 

Stare super antiquas vias, 12, 53 

Stoop to the forward and the bold, 210 

Tertius guadens, 12 

The Church like the Ark of Noah is worth 
saving, 246, 287 

— all, whom hunger spares, of age decay, 


R 
Radosh (Mateus), Hungarian proverb concerning, 


“* Raglet,” meaning of the word, 352, 410, 447 

Railway Literature, Authors of, 176, 268 

Rainbow, The, Folk-names for, 179, 375 

Ransoms, A Treatise on, 280 

Rasher, its derivation, 421 

‘Rats, Fur of, (Mem.), 433 

Reading-while walking, 233, 376, 464 

Red Blue-bells, 65, 107 

Reged, a tract of country on the Scottish Border, 
137, 195, 236, 359 

‘ Regina”: Fraser’s Magazine, 159 

“ Religion is the opium of the people,” 154, 283 

Religion among savages, 10 

Representative Figures from Fiction or Drama, 87 

Reprints, Chemical, Process of, 351 

Republican Party as Elephant, 189 

“ Respects ” and “ regards” in letter writing, 337 

Ribbons, Wearing of, 260 

Rickward (D. Justus), physician, 35 

Right and Left, Earliest distinctions between, 120 

Rings, Funeral, Costly, 280, 339 

Roebuck (Disney), of Bath, 371 

Roebuck (John), and the Carron Iron Works, 28 

Rohenstart (Count), 1781-1854, 371 

Roosevelt’s (President) “‘ New Deal,” 153, 409 

Running among Ladies, 423 

Rosa as a Christian name, 154 

Round the World, 291 

Russell (John), and the Millward Group, 27 

Russian Coronation Mug, A, 120, 175 

Ryan (George), military historian, 27 

Rye Grammar School, (Mem.), 145 


Safety Pin, The, Aegean Origin of, 100 

Saint Edmund Rich, Statues and Memorials of, 
(Mem.) 343, 351, 424 

Saint Endellion, details wanted, 423, 465 

Saintserf as a surname, 101, 160 

Savill Portrait “in Little’ of Samuel Pepys, 207 

— Mrs. mentioned by Scott, her identity, 
5 


Sand (George), her saying that “all novels are 
ultimately written for chambermaids,”’ 280 

Savill Portrait of Samuel Pepys, 165, 207 

Scarlet, A Study in, 110, 177 

School Fees in 1812, 135 

School Holidays, 28 ; 

Scotland, The Jester in, 173 

Scotsmen, The Latinity of, 224, 304 
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Scott (Alexander), David Laing’s edition of 1821, 4 

Scott (Anne), Sir Walter Scott’s niece, 335 

oe ip alter), Queries from ‘ Fortunes of 
igel, 5, 

sontsn W Weather in 1813, 279, 341 

- ag a Russian and you find a Tartar,” 223, 


olen with a head, Custom concerning, 337, 393 

Sea-Bed, The Discoveries in, (Mem.), 1 

Sea-Serpent, Appearance of in Gult_ of Mexico 
1940, P(Mem. ), 163 

* Seeing Red ” as a figure of speech, 100, 178 

Selkirk, Sefoe and John Atkins, 436 

Selling by the score, in Great Britain, 101, 159 

Senior Wranglers, Lists of, 65, 142 

— Article by Mr. B. R. Townend on, (Mem.), 


7 
Seraffini (Anna), wife of Philip ‘Marci, 261 
Sermons in Literature, 
Shaa (Edmund), Royal Jeweller, (Mem.), 145 
Shakespeare (William), Identity of, (Mem.), 181; 
or Bacon, 26, 68, 125; standard “emendations to 
the text of, 388, 466 
“* Shell,” origin of the name for spirit, 83 
Shelta "Words, Three, 135 
“‘ Sherriffesses,” holders of the Titles, 278, 341 
Ships, Names of, Taken from writers or artists, 


Shirley as a Christian name, 351 
Shortt (Capt. W. T. P.), details wanted, 45, 88 
Shots in Ghost Stories, 260, 353 
Shrapnel, invention of the word, 223, 278 
Silver Values in the Great War, 84 
Simonne as a Christian name, 390, 426 
Sir Vista, his identity, 352 
Six Fingers, Individuals possessing, 46, 140, 196 
“* Skains-Mate,” explanation of expression, 27 
Skipping Rope, First date for the word, 121, 178 
Skylarking, Origin of word, 214 
Slave-Selling in Ancient Rome, 458 
Snow Bunting, The, 260, 3 
‘Solace of An Invalid,’ published 1825, 
wanted, 153 
Songs :— 
* Clementine ’ in Greek, 
Here’s a Health unto His , am 316, 376 
Joseph was a Tin Merchant, 224 
Nuts in May, 233 
Oranges and Lemons, 29 
What an Afternoon, 390, 430 
Sortes Virgilianae, 50 
Spain, Post War, (Mem.), 163 
Spectator, The, laudatory address to the Duke of 
Marlborough, 159 
Spenser’s mund) brother-in-law, John Travers, 
74, 92, 112, 139, 211, i 180) 
Spinacia Oleracea in Art, 
Spinning as a Household Occupation 351 
or “ Spruce,” as meaning To Mock, 
Squirrel in Heraldry, 208 
Stage Folk in Dighton Prints, 403 
Stenotypy, Inventor of, 154 
Stephenson (George) and Sir Humphrey Davy, Dis- 
pute Between, 459 
“Stick, A, of Bombs,” meaning of, 280, 445 
Stillingfleete (Samuel), his calling, 33 
Stirrup, ny, oe Act of courtesy, 118 
Stoke-Golding, Leics., charge of arms, 70 


author 


meaning of, 200, 448 
troke Engraving, ew of expression, 296, 
“Study in Scarlet,’ 177 
Sturgeon, The lhe of, 245, 301, 341 
=. (Henry), served in Peninsular War, 137, 


446 

s, Lord, on Mr. Marsham’s Indi- 

cations of Sp pring, it 
Sun, The, Tellin 121 
Sunbury ’Screw ill, , 244 
Sundials in Scotland, (Men), 397 
Superstitions about Wills, 28, 67, 107 
Supra-Centenarians, Instances of, 83 
Surfeit, Note on, 454 
Surgeons of the 17th century, 317, 355 


Surnames :— 


Bormalack, 85 
Boughey, 8 
Bugden, 85 
Brooshooft, 423 
Coleclough; 85, 466 
Enticknap, 85 
Farquhar, 85, 466 
Leslie or Letley 244, 302 
Meredith, 
Metcalf, 317, 374, 390 
Parsons, 2 99 
Saintserf, 101, 160 
Urquhart, 85, 156 
Vizetelly, 85 
Vernede, 85 
Zangwill, 85 
Surnames derived from Place Names, 443 
Surnames, Uncommon, 89 
Surrey Churches, ery Glass in, (Mem. ), 37 
Surtees Family, 208, 249, 282 
Swan's Skin, Uses of, 101 
Swarthmore Documents in America, (Mem.), 307 
Swastika, Interpretation of, 443 
Swing Gate, Country-names, 51, 178 
Sybella, Mother of Bishop Henry Philpotts, 388, 430 


T 


Tam O’ Shanter, The History of, 11, 118 

Tea Adulteration, 318 

Tea Caddies, Date of their making, 352, 410 

Tea Pots, Pewter, Manufacture of, og 410, 460 

Tea-Poys, Where manufactured?, 

Telegrams, Pink, Use of, 28, 71, ior 

Telliamed, his identity, 294 

Temarling, Painting of an Old Man by, 153 

Tennyson (Lord), Illustrations of, 258, 274, 359; 
and Guprunarkvip I, 23 


Theatre Lighting: A “ Loe 224 
Theatres, London’s Los 

Theatres, The Size of, 336, 393 
and I against any Two,” 


of, 372, 428 
n To,” an an expression, 101, 16 


source of phrase, 


Tirrets, Meanin: 
“To Blame It 


“ To Dumple,”’ meaning of, 296, 35 
Tombstones, dates and lettering, 12, 86, 139, ait 
301; Curious Inscriptions on, 421; Remarkable 


Forecast on, 262 
“ Tooth-Drawer,” as a neste fe for Dentist, 389, 423 
Toraliums, — of, 16, 300 
Torches, Electric, ntroduction of. 408 
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Tovey (Donald), (Mem.), 253 

Tower, The leaning, 2' 29, 5 53, 89 

Traders, North Country, Illiteracy of, 153 

Trade Routes, The, 189, 289 

Trash (to), meaning of, 428 

Travel by Air, Descriptions of, 423 

Travers (John), Edmund Spenser's brother-in-law, 
Note on, 74, 92, 112, 139, 211, (corrigendum 180) 

Trench Fever in St. Simon’s Memoires, 422 

Trout Records, 233 

Truancy, School, Terms for, 196 

“Two Voices in the Air”: Note on ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ 


U 
“ Unked,” as meaning “ out-of-sorts,” 
Unmapped Regions of the World, 47 
‘Urquhart, as a Surname, 85 


27, 88 


Valoines Family, 458 

‘Vanity Fair,’ date of its +. 35 
Venetian General, Name of, 173, 2 

Vernede as a Surname, 85 

Victorian Playhouses, Minor, 119, 195 


Villette and a French Critic, 21 

Virginia, An En -, Vicar. in, 1740, 336, 391 
Visual Impact, The, Theory of, 171 

Vizetelly as a Surname, 85 

Voltaire, An Anecdote of 213, 376 

oe to Lisbon,’ Fielding’s, s, Queries from,’ 407, 


Ww 
Walker (Mary), American physician, 1839-1919, 
Walker (Sir Peter), authority on Archery, 352 


hs (Isaac), his “‘ Honest Nat and R. cys 228, 


War, Effect of, on Wild Life, (Mem.), 7 

War Medals of the British Army, ue 

War, Modern Instruments of, (Mem.), 109 

Washington Heraldry, 224 

Watson (Brook), Lord Mayor, 429 

Waverley, Scott’s derivation of the word, 99, 211 

Weir, ta jor, in charge of the Execution of Mont- 
rose, 

Wenman, The Viscounts of Tuam and the Barons 
Wenman of Kilmainham: Their Connections with 
North Ireland, 326, 346, - 

Wesley (John), Find, 6 

Whalers’ Gravestones, Biden of, 443 

White (Henry Kirke), Poem by, 164 

Wigs, Wearing of, Reasons for, 84 

Wills, Superstitions about, 28, 67, 107 

Willyams (Charlotte and Jane), 

“ Coquetry,” 1815, 352, 394, 430 
Wine for Wounds, 28, 67, 143 
Withdrawing into one’s ivory tooth, 457 
Woodstreet Cake, Description wanted, 119, 156 
Wranglers, Senior, Lists of, 65, 142 
Wrangling St., The, Bury, 46 
Wyalusing Trail, Course of, 120 


Y 


authors of 


Yankee Privateers, 280, 357, 465 

Yarns, Old, 317, 336. 359, 372, 390, 426 
Yden Family : arms and alliances, 317, 373, 426 
Years, Beautiful, of Weather, 279, 340° 


Zz 


Zangwill as a Surname, 85 


~-_ British Cemetery at: Sir Clement Harby, 
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